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A General Introduction to the 
Series 


T his scries has been undertaken in the con- 
viction that there car- be no subject of study 
more important than history. Great as haw 
been the conquests of natural science in our time 
—such that many think of ocis as a sdentihe age 
p&T excellmc-^i is cvtix more urgent andnccea- 
sary that advances should be made in the social 
sciences, if we are to gain control of the forces of 
nature loosed upon us. The bed out of which all 
the social sciences spring is history; there they 
find, in greater or lesser degree, subject-matter 
and material, verification or contradiction. 

~ There is no end to what we can learn from 
history, if only we would, for it is coterminous 
with life. Its special field is the life of man in 
society, and at every point we an leain 
vicariously from the experience of others before 
us in history. 

To take one point only— the understanding of 
politics: how can we hope to \indcTstand the 
world of affairs around us if we do no: krxow hoiv 
it came to be what it is? How to understand 
Germany, or Soviet Russia, or the United States 
—or ourselves, without knowing something of 
their history? 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

There is no subjea that is more usehilt or 
iodeed indispensable. 

Some evidence of the groyfing awareness of 
this may be seen :n the immense increase in the 
interest of the reading public in history, and the 
much larger place the subject has come to take in 
education in our time. 

This series has been planned to meet the needs 
and demands of a.reiy tvide public and of educa- 
tion— they are indeed the same. I am coniinced 
that the most congenial, as well as the most con- 
aete and ptactical, approach to history is the 
biographiail, through the li^es of the great men 
whose actions have been so much pan of history, 
and whose careers in turn have been so moulded 
and formed by events. 

The key Idea of this series, and what dis- 
ttinguishes it from any other that has appeared, 
is die intention by way of a biography of a great 
man cO open up a significant historical theme; 
for example, Crcmircll and the Puritan Revo- 
lution, or Lenin and the Russian RevolutioiL 

My hope is, in the end, as the series fills out 
and completes itself, by a sufficient number of 
biographies to cover whole periods and subjects 
in that way. To give you the history of the 
Urdted States, for example, or.the British Empire 
Di- France, m a Tranhxn: (fi Vii^ajiriies di ifticir 
leading historical figures. 

That should be something new, as well as 
convenient and practical, in education, 
vlii 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
'L nted haxdiy say tliat I a^ a strong believer 
m people with good academic standard writing 
once more for the general reading public, and of 
the public being given the best that the univer- 
sities can provide. From this point of view this 
series is intended to bring the university into the 
homes of the people. 

A, L Rowse. 

AU SOUU COLLECI, 

Oxraw 


W.W.-I* 
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To the Reader 


T iHIS book IS a study of th£ United States 
1865 to 1921, 3 period during which 
the countiy recovered from th( Civil War and 
became a World Power. Waodiow Wilson was 
th? Atnerigm President to try to supply 
joomprehensive anssver to the doubts and 
concerning the poittical, social ond economic 
evolution of tbe Uoited States which ior half 
a centui7 had been troubling American 
Liberalism. Some kno^vjedgeof the eventsH)f the 
fifty ye^ra Wore 19;^ is therefore necpssjry to 
, pit understanding of ^^llson, while his Presi- 
dency is of historical sigRihoance, not sqtelyi Tior 
loainly, of hi$ partiei^xitign jn fhf 
’ incemational history of but because it 

* is jtself the xndmh^tioo d a definite eipodt in 
! American history. 

I pm indebted to Professor K ^. Whea re for 
sjiggfstioiis designed to lu^rove'tEe relationship 
between fhjis v{ilum# rUld his owp in tki^ serfo^, 
I am aUo indebted to Mr, E. A, Redljce and to 
the Oxford University Press for permiiwop 0 
incorporate matertaf from onr joint 6oork /fn 
Amerim Experiment I must paijiiwlarly 
reco]Pdmy gtautude to (he Diiiector aj)d Staff of 
the American Ubmry at the American Ezidvusy 
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WI;LJ50N 

*THc great development of Industrialism 
means diat there must tie an iiuTease in the 
sujjcrvisioi cxerdsed by the Govemmcijt over 
business et^terpri^/' 

His e^Eo^t6 to carry this into effect had not 
seriously hampered business en.terpri«, but the 
view expressed was a popular one^ and at any 
moment Iii^ enthusiastic nature might lead him 
to more energetic measure?. » 

The Democratic Party was still hypnotised by 
WSlliam Jennings Brvan. the ^’deafon-desp 
perado" of i8g6, whose policy of cheap money 
had a powerful appeal to the masses. If, there- 
fore, the world was to be made safe for business, 
what was wanted ^vas a steady Liberal who 
would pass a few popular laws, but whose tenure 
of power would be othenrise innocuous and 
allow time lor the wind of popular demand for 
''lefoTm" to blow itself out. It was the mis- 
fortune of those who promoted Wton's en try , 
into politics, as of those who carlieT had raised 
him ip the Presidency of ^ncetoiu fhat they 
did not realise his determination to be, uot a 
figurehead, but a Jrajer. U was Wilson's mis- 
fortune that he tri^fto base his leadership upon 
a cominunity of nn ^al ide as which he always 
Tflisumeii no wdst iSrSewi ’irnust^li uui ^ 
people he led, but seldom questioned how far 
these Ideas were in fact shared by his follpwers. 
At this time Wilson was just under fifty, ^nd 
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TJJOMAS WOOPROXV wusefj, J 856-1 9S4 
his career had ko for been oE academic rather 
ihan of political distinction. He was born on 
DeccmJjcr ^8th, at Staunton, V^nia. in 
jthe valley where Stonewall Jackson achieved 
fame six years later. He had t wo olde r sisters 
and, ten years later, a younger brother. His 
Either was the PVMbvtgria^ minhter jand bap- 
tised his son Tho mas Woo drow, the latter name 
being that of the boy's mate rnal gran dfather, 
who had migrated from Scotland to the United 
States in i8g6 and himself bM a ministeF and 
thedfigf^n of SKTOie eininence. His ether giaid- 
father had migrated in iSoy, and on this side 
the Wilsons were of Irish descent . This mixture 
of S cotch and _hish^toQd Tvas a source of eon- 
siderahle gndfioation to the future President, 
who ^vas apt ioTfSfer to it as explaining his 
natural obstinacy and nombativeness. That it 
also contributed to his character elements of 
emotionalism and weakness was not so imme- 
diately apparent. By Article II of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the President must be 
a Ckizen by birth , aad Wilso Bt with immigrant 
grandparents on both ndcs^ stands out, with 
Andrejy Jackson, as one of the only two PreSV 
dents whose families had not been established 
la America Cor several genenitioas. 

Shortly after his birth, his father was traos- 
feired to Augustajkoigi^, where the family 
licmained thiough the Civ il utidl, in iSyo, 
they moved to Columbia, South Carolina, where 

8 



WOODROW WILSON 


Dr. Wilson had been appointed to a po&l in a 
theolo^cal seminary. 

It is possible to exag^tate, but equally im- 
possible to overlook, the influence of these years 
00 young W:lson. Of the Civil War itself he 
obviously can have retained little direct impres- 
sion. When Lee surrendered at Appomattox on 
April pth, 16G5, Wijon barely nine years 
old| and Sherman's destructive march did not 
pass through Augusta and tvas a subject of later 
reflection rather than of immediate observation. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Wilson must have often 
echoed in hiso^vn phraseolog)' Sherman's dictum 
that process known in 

American history as “Rcco n^ cdonl' bore most 
heavily on South Carolina, and at fourteen 
)'(mng Wilson tvas^le to appreciate what was 
being done to the simple society of the old 
South, while escaping the bitterness of recoUec- 
tlon which gave so rancorous an edge to the 
opinions of those who could Tcraembcr what 
Southern life was like before the war. Wilson's 
standard cf reference was the simply, ^j^iplined 
life of bis own family and the discourse of his 
fether, whose tnsdom, culture and Christian 
chameter profoundly impressed themselves on 
him. By this criterion he judged the changes 
going on around him and found them increase 
itigly incompatible with the Jeffenonian form 
of society to which, in his latter years, he urged 
his countrymen to return. 

4 



THOMAS WOODROW WILSON, 2856-1924 

^Vll^e the Wilsons were not in the utter 
poverty of many Southern Emilies, they were by 
no m eans iv ealthy. After brief periods spent in 
locaT schooinr small legaq received by his 
mother enabled Wilson in 1875 to 90 tc David- 
son College, North Carolina. TTie following year 
his £]mily moved to that State. His stay at 
Davidson ivas interrupted by a breakdown in his 
health, and he spent 1874 at home testing and 
studying. In 1875 he went north to Princeton 
College, New Jersey. Here he took his B achelq tj 
Degree without marked academic h nnmirs. 
aS^ugh helS^ready began to make a repu- 
ration for himself as a debater and public, 
speaker. He had also d ^ed a c o nstitution for , 
the * *Libct al Cluh /* which he founded 

in 1S78. This seems to have been the first of his 
studies in constitution-making, which were to 
have an ever-widening scope until hb final 
attempt at a constimtion for world peace. For, 
from his early teem, Wilson vm determined 
that, in one way or another, he would become a 
person of political consequence. Both at David- 
son and at Princeton his reading was designed to 
equip him for this end, and at Princeton in the 
class of 1679 he laid the foundation of some of 
those friendships on which his later career was 
built. 

Wilson's capacity for inspiring friendship, for 
gathering round him men ready to support him 
and to press him forward, is a striking in his 
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WOODROW WILSON 


life and in some ivays exceeded his capacity fcr 
giving it. His deep need for undei^taiiding 
friends and hb gratitude to them b a recurrent 
theme in hb letters, but he was too apt to assume 
that they fully shared his ideals and convictions, 
and if disillusioned on that score, his severance 
of friendship was both ruthless and complete, 
and it sometimes looked as if he had no heart. 
He found it hard to believe that people who did 
not agree with him were not morally deformed, 
and this attitude of mind is not unnatural in a 
moral crusader, such as he was destined to be. 
One cl his favourite passages, which epitomised 
the spirit dominating his life and was often 
quoted by him, ran thus: “Public dutydanands 
and requires that what i s right sfi ould not 
be made knoiv n. biirmade. prevalent; that what 
b evil should not on l y be detected , but 
dented . * For Wilson politiGl judgments were, 
equally, moral judgments. 

' Thb idencihation of politics and morals was 
perhaps an inevitable result of the impression 
which Southern politics, cspcdally in the Recon- 
struction period, must have made on a sensitive 
boy who heard them dbcussed in the theological 
seminary at Columbia, Sou± Carolina. During 
those years government had broken down in the 
South and public morality had been dbcarded. 
Among thoughtful men the belief that public 
affairs must not be divorced from moral ideals 
was a natural reaction, and in 'Wilson thb belief 
6 



THOMAS WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1924 
was Strengthened during his years at Princeton. 
In this and in many other ways he retembled 
G hdstone, who was his political hero— “the 
^ea test statesman that ever liv wl " His political 
guides were Bnrk^ i3m^mith,3^Qt,^Iobn 
Bj ^t. Sir H enry Maine, and his ideal society 
was one inspired by their principles. The signi- 
ficance of Wilson in American history is twofold 
—first, that as a preacher of American 
Libei^ism he began die task of welding it into 
a coherent system; and secondly, that as Presi- 
dent he had the opportunity to practise what he 
preached. 

Wilson's fint aim was to become an ytive 
p olitician, and so, on leaving Princeton, he 
lfiigie 3rlaw at the University of Virginia. In 
Amen^ras elsewhere, law is die high road to a 
political arcCT, and iniSSa he joined a Virginia 
class-mate who had already settled in Atlanta to 
practise. As a starting-point for youthful am- 
bition this city seemed a promising choice, as it 
was recovering strongly from' the exhausdoc of 
the war. Unfortunately for the firm of Renick 
and Wilson, there was one lawyer to every 9)0 
persons resident in Atlanta in that year. It is 
thus not surprising that the firm's buriness did 
not prosper, indeed hardly existed, in spite of 
the advantage of both partners being of 
Southern birth and of an eloquent speech Dy 
Wilson denouncing protective tarilFs and 
preaching the doctrine of taxation for revenue 
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)VOCn>ROW WILS.ON 

only before a perambulating tariff commission, 
to which his attention had been drawn by 
Walter H, Page, then a reporter for the New 
York World. So, in 1885, Wilson decided to 
alter his whole plan oC life and become a 
teacher. 

In a democrac)’, the aspirant to political 
power may choose one of nvo coui'ses. He may 
either become a politician, basing his power on 
bis appeal to the mass of the electorate, ^or he 
may h^d aloof from active politics and seek to 
mould poliq by the provision of expert analysis 
and advice. William Jennings Bryan, a dozen 
years later, emerged as the finest American 
example up to that time of the former type. 
\Vibon’8 decision to take the other course was 
due not only to the failure of hb legal practice, 
but also to his fastidious di^st at the shifts and 
chicaneries which he found to be inseparable 
from the practice of law or pdlidcs when viewed 
at first hand rather than through the medium of 
books. He later found that academic life also 
lias its politia, and when, later still, he himself 
ttuned to mass evangelism, his final repudiation 
by his countrymen \m aa spectacular as his first 
successes. 

No such forebodings were in his mind in 1883 
ivhen he began graduate study in politics and 
government at Johns Hopkins University, Baltic 
more, where he took his Ph.D. in t886. Between 
1865 and 1890 he caught history and politial 
8 



THOMAS WOOORO^ WILSON, 1856-19^4 

economy, fint at the Women^s College of Bryn 
Mawr, then at Wesleyan University,* Connecti- 
cut. In 1S85 he had published Congressmal 
Government, his doctor al thesis , in book form. 
In this he cxpressedTRTvicw^ which he sub- 
sequently tried to carry into practice, that Ac 
President of the United States is the leader of 
the Amcrian people and the interpreter of 
their will, Congress being the machinery where- 
by that will is transla^ into legislation. A 
further stage in the development of his politial 
thought came with the publication of Bryce’s 
Ameriam Commonu^ea/tA, which he reviewed in 
the FoHticai Science Qjuartcrly in March 1889. 
Bryce’s hook, which set out, as it were, the bith 
of American democracy, showed Wilson how 
inadequate that democracy \m in the matter of 
works. “There still remains," he wrote, '*the 
work of explaining democracy by America in 
supplement of Mr. Bryce’s admirable explana- 
tion of democracy in America," 

In 1890 he was appointed Professor of Juris- 
prudence and Political Economy, atT’rinccto n, 
trtJCrelirs^t the next twenty yearsw Five years 
before, at the outset of his teaching career, he 
had marri ed Ellen Louisc-A xson. of Savannah, 
Georgia, who was one of the chief architects of 
his subsequent success throu^, the unremitting 
care with which she looked after his alwa^ra^^- 
cario us hea lth and provided a s erene _g rmron- 
raent in which the flame of his particular am- 
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)Vj;.50N 

i}ition would nei'er hi exd;9gpisb«d. !a time his 
family nmabered tlittSjUugliters, of Whom one 
mamed William fi. McA^, decretory of the 
Trcasury'm WilsotfsJ^abinet, and one Francis 
B. %)jei also a Professor of Politics, who laler 
did viable work for the State Department. In 
August 1914 Ellen Axson Wilson died, and iiL. 
December 

Bolling Galt, of Washington, who sui^bediiiiHH 

Princeton in 1890 was still the old-fashioned 
College of New Jersey, a rich man's college srith 
a strong Presbyterian tradUipn. It was for his 
seme of tradition that the conservative Presi- 
dent— Dr. Patton— had chosen Wilson, unaware, 
as was so often the case with men who chose 
Wilson for their own ends, of his deadly moral 
sincerity. During his g^vn lifetime, however, Dr. 
Patton ms able to prevent dangerous innova< 
tion^ 

As a Professor, WOson enhanced his already 
rising reputation as a scholar and teacher. His 
long face, with tight lips, reHeaed the ficverity 
of his intellectual processes and, allied with 2 
strong gift of repartee, made him a difficult per- 
ron to laugh at, while hb natunl but irritatk^ 
dignity of manner was increased by an occa- 
sional preciosity of speech— Tommy Wilsotfs 
jag of dignity’' an exasperated friend once called 
it '*A noticeable man with large grey eyes” was 
Ellen Axson’s description, quoting Wordsworth, 
their favourite poet. But a moral tenseness 
10 



THOMAS WbOBEOJ(^ WITSOX, 1856^11924 
which ^Id ptberwise have been nnhcaiable 
was rdaxed by a vitin <d biimoiir--fatiiar thaa 
wit— which could be relied upon to lighten his 
lectures and after-dinner sp^es. He was a 
wonderful mimic and fond of company and good 
tali. His lectures were not only eloquent, but 
also presented diamatically the issues of politics 
in a my which stimulated his hearers, but did 
not, perhaps, unduly disturb them. For while 
Wilson was mgeftt that a crisis was approaching 
m Ajoienan society, his remedy was no more 
than an adjustment in the machine of govern- 
ment and an infusion of government with moral 
purpose. He was very accessible to the students, 
who Tqrubrjy voted him the most popular pro- 
fessor, not only on the strength of his leauras, 
but because they remembered his record as a 
football coach at Wesleyan and how he bad 
come to the rescue of Princeton football in the 
dark days of 1890, when all that was left of the 
championshjp team of 1689 was two men and 
the captain, Edgar Allan Poe, great-nephew of 
the po^. Wilson himself did not play football, 
thou^ he had been a passable baseball playen 
at forty-two he took up golf, which became his 
regular relaxation, varied by an occasional horn- 
pipe in the secrecy of the White House, for he 
^vas adept in what tvas knotvn as "soft shoe 
dancing.” He tvas alse fond of the theatre, but, 
like many of his gen^ation, preferred vaude- 
ville to drama. 
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WOQDI^OW WILSON 

He was in jdemand a pi ^c leotu rer. so 
th^t by the time of his appouumoiti Presi- 
dent of Princetown in igoa— the fiisj la)Tiiflp to 
be so appointed.— his views were already being 
listened to and he was well on the ^vay to 
exerting a dehnltei if indistet, influence on iht 
poUticaJ thought of the countiy through q 
\'anety of channels. As President of Princeton 
lie would command an even wider attention, 
and within ten yean, hrst the Governorship of 
his own State of Netv’ Jersey— in which he had 
never been active politially— and then the 
Presidency of the United States itself became as 
much public offices which were thrust upon him 
as the objects of his conscious ambition. If in 
this he saw the u'orking of Divine Peovidence, 
this was no more than Gladstone would have 
done, indeed frequently did, in similv cbgim- 
stances. Here, how'ever, the resemblance ends; 
Gladstone did not have to endure the torment 
of seeing his ideab and policies callously re- 
jected by his successor in office; Wilson had to 
live through the Presidency of Waircn Gamaliel 
Harding. 

Wilson's tenure of his three great offices, 
Ixtween igoe and constitutes that part of 
his life wtuHTirdie most Important from the 
point of vierv of history. In each asc there is a 
pattern curiously repeated; first a period of 
initial success, when his impetus for reform 
not ooly curies popular approval witli it, but 
It 



THo;^iAs woopRov viLSON, 165-6-1 4 

caixies oppositioa before it, followed Jby a 
moinent when Wilson ^then his inder forces 
for the next great move forward and bis 
opponents recover iheir breath, strengthen their 
defences and even prepare a counter-attack. It 
is at this moment that defeat is nmnlnent and 
at this momeHt that on two oocasioiis a neiv 
path opens, a way of retreat that is nevertheless 
an advance, first from , Princeton to the 
Governor's oflice at Trenton, then from Trenton 
to the White House, to take him from the 
scene of possible failure. Only on the tlnid, 
when his objective tvas not the achievement of 
an ideal university nor even of an ideal Sute 
government, but nothing less than the achieve- 
ment of an ideal world order, there was no way 
of escape but death, and this denied him, 
for the stroke which cut him down in the jmidst 
of his last campaign was not mortal. 
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PART 1 


Hie Unked States^ 1865-1913 




Politics fiom the Qvil War to 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Civil WaMvhidi the Americans prefer 
to call the A Var between the Stat es— is the 
leading case in refutation of the oft^repeated 
dictum that \fm never settle anything. This 
particular war settled at least three things of 
major consequence for the history of the United 
States: firstly, that the States were to suy United 
and democratic; secondly, that the scdal and 
economic pattern of the country should be that 
envisaged by Hamilton rather than by Jeffer- 
son; thirdly, that the Federal Government was 
to be in the bands of the Republican Party for 
substantially the next half-century, We must 
consider these more closely if we are to under- 
stand modem Americar history, and Wilson's 
place in it. 

Like all mrs, the Civil War was the outcome 
of various causes, whose reUtive importance 
changed ^vith its progress. Their analysis has no 

reduced thdlMucTto one, the survival 
nation conceived in liberty a.nd dedicated tc the 
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proposition that s^ljaeiMr&aoatodcqual/' The 
abolition ofjhyeiy thus only appears as an inci- 
den't^bjective, since the “pecul-ar institution" 
had no place in a nation so conceived and so 
dedicated 

It is perhaps doubtful whether Lincoln 
equally perceived that the right of imiiVidual 
States to secede was at least arguable in such a 
nation and paiticula*'ly in one founded on a 
Declaration that "Governments are instituted 
among men deriving their j jst powers from the 
consent of the governed^ that whenever any form 
of Government becomes destructive of these 
endSj it is the right of the People to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new Government." 
As a matter of sheer practical politics he saw 
that if the nation was to survive, then the right 
of self-determination must be denied, if need be 
by force, to any pan of the country once brought 
under the Constitution, no matter what the 
Declaration of Independence said. Later this 
right was also to be denied to the conquered 
territories of the American Empire and 
to ocmplicate the discussions at Versailles 
in 1919. 

But the South'-and this is important- 
accepted the judgment of the war and dropped 
its daims to secede. Henceforth the term 
"United States" was. to be more than a mere 
geographical expression. How much more, time 
would show, for although the political unitv of 
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ihe country was now an accepted facti^there was 
still room for ailment about the distribudoa 
of power between the Federal Government and 
the several States^ whidi wihin the broad con- 
cept of political unity remained Sovereign. 

Moreover^ social and economic harmony had 
yet to be achieved, for there still remain^ the 
broad distinctions dadng from wlthiri fifty years 
of the Declanidon of Independaice between 
the North-East, with interests primarily indus- 
trial and financial, the South, dependent chiefly 
on cotton and tobacco, and the Middle West with 
its com, hogs and cattle. To these in time were 
added the Rocky Mountain group of mining 
States, and the Far West and I^lfic group, 
cultivating fruit, vegetables, and timber. No 
region henceforward would attempt to secede, 
but in view of their different interests and even 
social patterns the unity achieved was hardly 
that planned by the Founding Fatheia "fou^ 
score and seven years" before Lincoln's Gettys- 
buig oration. 

Not only did the victory of the North establish 
national unity by force and at some sacri- 
fice oi logic, but it also seemed to fc'fil Lincoln's 
resolve that “ govemment of tne people, by the 
people, a^a d ST die people, shall not nerlgr 
'uaic ^tvem on, many 
^ericans cazoe to think that such things as the 
political treatment of negroes in the South and 
the dominance of politics everywhere by the 
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pressure of business interests, of “lobbies" and 
"machines/* could not be so dasaibed. 

Secondly^ the Civil War decided that the 
social and economic pattern envisaged by 
Hamilton and developed in the North should 
be extended over the whole country, although 
the political pattern TcmaiDed Jefferson's. 
Jefferson, as a countryman, had believed firmly 
in the inherent common sense of country stock, 
and therefore advoated a mirJniuni of activity 
by the central government and a wide decen- 
tralisation of functions, with the proviso that 
the nation should remain one of individual 
enterprises on a moderate scale and primarily 
agricultural. Hamilton, a New Yorker, had no 
fiuth in the power of the ordinary man to 
govern, and advoated a stmng centralised 
govenuneut backed by the industrial and 
financial interests. 

\i might have been expected that since the 
Republican party was the bulwark of business 
and finance, the Dcmocradc party would repre- 
sent agriculture. But the Democratic alliance 
between the South and West was broken by the 
Civil War, and thereafter the agricultural States 
had no permanent political allegiance. The 
Democratic party in the North and East, so far 
as it survived at all, was the slave o: the urban 
political machines controlling well-drilled 
blocks of voters having no interests in common 
with the South but the desire to get the 
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Republicans out of office. In the South Itself the 
growth of Industry produced no contspondiiig 
growth of Republicanism, since it was incon- 
ceivable, after the Reconstruction period, that 
any white Southerner should vote Republican. 
The result was rather that the Demociatic prty 
also became subservient to the influence of busi- 
ng and financial interests. Had W. J, Bryan 
bm able, in to unite the farmers and 

urban labourers, he might have created a truly 
national pany of the poor against the rich, but 
the finandal resources of the Republicans beat 
him, and thereafter, as far as policy went, there 
^\'as little to choose between the two parties, 
which were nation-wide but not national. In 
fact, the only real issue ym which should wield 
power and patronage, since the DcRioaats, 
while saying ihsLt they wished to lower the tariff, 
failed to do, so when they had the chance. It 
takes a strong, or at least an opinionated, Presi- 
dent, if he be a Democrat, to oppose the 
financial and business interests— publican 
Presidents generally do not desire to do so. 

This industrial and finandal leadership was 
what Hamilton saw as the future for hb country, 
but it was combined with Jefferson's political 
democracy and a tveak central goreriiment. 
Thus— and this is America's peculiar tragedy— 
a compiomise was reached s^ as both would 
have rejected; Jefferson's political superstructure 
on an economic foundation he despised, the in- 
ti 
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dustiial and Unandal leadership desired by 
Hamilton under a political system he distrusted. 
The passage of time did little to alleviate the 
situationp for although the States maintained 
their exclusive right to regulate the new fonns 
of ecocomic life, effective regukdon was 
hindered by inter-State jealousy and the diffi- 
culty of getting common action when each State 
or region feared that if it acted alone, its neigh- 
bours would reap an economic advantage. 

Traditionally, the De mocratic p arty is the 
representative of the Jeffiersonian position, the 
Re poMicaii^t of H^Jtoij. But, “m face, it 
Tm ^ceJTIhe Democratic Presidents who have 
steadily expa nded the Fe dei^ppwgr, while the 
cRepublicaos have supported the doctrine of 
St ates ^ R ightt. whenever to do so would miniiflise 
the likelihood of Federal interference with busi- 
ness. Both Theodore R oosevelt a nd Wilson tried 
to solve the problem of how to legrlate the 
acdvities of business and industry, while keep- 
ing wlthLi the limits imposed by constitutional 
theory and tradition on the one hand, and by 
political and economic expediency on the other. 
It is thus a fact of importance ‘a Americap 
history that in the course of time the views of 
HamiLton, even in the political sphere, have 
been increasingly effective, even to the extent 
of being followed in practice by Presidents who 
claimed to be Jeffersonian Democrats, 

Another poUdral feature of the post-Civil- 
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War period was the change in the balance of 
power within the Constitution itself, a change 
which was the more harmful in that it took place 
not openly, but unnoticed and hardly recog- 
nised. The distinctive feature of the American 
Constitution is the care with which it avoids 
giving full authority to any person or group. 
Many important powen are reserved to the 
States, while in the central govcminent 
authority is divided between the Supreme 
Court, President and Congress. But the Civil 
War proved that the ri^ts of the States could 
be limited in practice by the power of the 
central govemmect. Moreover, in this govern- 
ment the Supreme Court was not an inde- 
oendent source of authority, for it tamld be 
packed or overriled. It might exerdse a delay- 
ing veto on the powers of Congress, but gener- 
ally, as Wilson pointed out in Congresstonaf 
Government, 

may be tnthfully said, that taking our 
paUrical history 'by and large,' the constitu- 
tional interpretations of the Supreme Court 
have changed, slovrly but more m less surely, 
with the altered re^japns-o^ power .bemeen 
the 

Or, as Mr. Dooley put it more succinctly, 

*'th' supreem cooit follows th'fliction letunis." 

Thus the real division of power lay between 
the President and Congress, and in the early 
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days of strong Presidents from Virginia and 
Massadiusetts the balance had swung to the side 
of the President Between Jackson and Lincoln, 
however, the Presidents, had been figureheads, 
and after the Civil War Congress established its 
power against all but the strongest Presidents, 
and even then would only yield when the latter 
were able to mcblllse strong popular support. 
Yet with this increased power there was no in- 
creased sense of responsibility, but rather a 
decrease both ir the ability and character of the 
members, so that: it wns all too susceptible to 
external pressujie. ^Vilson did not fail to per- 
ceive this conflict benveen Congress and Presi- 
dent. It forms one of the themes of Congres- 
sional Gm/emment, and on the quality of Con- 
gress he remarks, with the somewhat dry 
humour characteristic of the book, that “The 
Senate contains the most perfect produa of our 
politics, whatever that product may be." In 
igis he said in an address; 

* 

"The place where the strongest^ is present 
mil be the seat of^syer^igli^rnthe strongest 
will is presentlh Congress, then Congress will 
dominate the government; if the strongest 
guiding will is in the Presidenq, the P^- 
dent will dominate the governmeat.'’ 

Not the least interesting aspect of Wilson’s own 
politic?! career is his attempt to swing back the 
balance of power in favour of the President. 
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Finally, the Civil War also established foi* 
several generations the poli tical dominance o£ 
the Jlepubllcan party. It was fift^ycars before 
a Democratic President served fer two consecu- 
tive terms, and a further decade passed before 
another was elected who, by accident of war, 
tvas elected for four terms. 

The supremacy of the Democratic party from 
iSsSjjbthe Civil War had been based on the 
^politi^ alliance of the South and West, and by 
1850 it had solved the main nalional issues of 
religion and the frarchise, established political 
safeguards against the growth of an aristocracy 
and democratised the State Constituticcs. Hav- 
ing then no national issues on which tc pin its 
activities, it became sectional and traditional, 
and when the South decided to maintain the in- 
stitution of slavery at the expense of the alliance 
mth the West, the party collapsed. The 
rupture of this aUiance ivas a prime failure of 
Democratic statemanship, and Wilson's success 
was due to nis resumption of it and continued 
so long as he could maintain it. 

The accession to power in i860 of the Re- 
publican party and ^e triumph of their views 
cner those of the sUvepOtvning States \m an 
equally sectional victory. At, first their strength 
was based on iiietncries of the Civil War, since 
it was easy to stigmatise the Democratic party 
as the party of treachery to the Union. As this 
phase pass^, and particularly after the Presi- 

*5 
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dency^ of Grover Glevelaiid> their strength was 
based sheerly on their success in retaining office. 
This in cuni drew to the party the support of 
growing itidiutries, by which in turn further 
success was assured, and its hold over Netv 
EngUnd and the North offset that of the Demo- 
crats over the "'solid South ” Though the Demo- 
crats obtained majorities in Congress, they 
failed to elect Presidents, and thus the party 
Tcraained in the wilderness. While there was 
little to choose between the parties in strength 
of numbers, the Republicans had beuer leader- 
ship and political gumption and, most important 
of all, mor« money and influence behind them. 

The "Reconstruction" of the South appeared 
to oEer the Republicans a chance to reinforce 
their poLtical supremacy m amaimer which 
would not be open to them if Congress were to 
follow the policy of Lincolrfa S econd Inaugural 
A^ss ^aidi 5th^ 1865J of bringing the Con- 
federate States bad as soon as possible into 
nohnal relations with the rest of the Union. 
The Thirteenth Amendment bad emancipated 
the negn>, and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
were designed to secure his political enfranchise- 
ment The Republicans aimed at ensuring a 
Republic?!] majority in Southern eleaions by 
making sure that the negroes got their vote, 
and then that they voted Republican. The four 
Reconstruction Acts passed in 1867 and 1868 
therefore set up governments based on the votes 
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of the negroes and "loyal"' whiles, and also pro- 
vided that no Confederate State ^onld be 
readmitted to the Union or to representation 
,ia Congress until ic should have ratified the 
fourteenth Amendmect and the Amendment 
itseU should have become a part of the Federal 
Constitution. 

By i868 governments as demanded by the Act 
were set up in el^t States based on Republican 
majorities of whites and negroes and organised 
either by "carpet-baggers/' political agents from 
the North or by "salawags," Southern sup- 
porters of the North, who nowadays would it 
aUed "quislings." They lasted from mo to nine 
y^ean and were notahle for grotesque corrupticn. 
The Reccnstniction legislature d South Caro- 
lina, for example, consisted of 155 members, in- 
cluding gB negroes, of whom y6 were illiterate. 
It voted itself champagne, hams, Brussels 
carpets, gold watches and ornamental spittoons 
under the guidance ot a “carpet-bag" Governor, 
who himself accumulated a handsome fortune. 
Even when well-intentioned legislat'on was 
passed— for example in the field of education— 
U was nullified by misappropriation of the 
money voted for the purpose. 

The more intelligent negroes, however, saw 
that such proceedings were an obstacle "to thrir 
own advancement, while the less intelligent 
vrerc ♦cTToriscd by seaet societies, such as the 
Ku Klux Klan the Knighta of the White 
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CaniellisL Thus the Republican power ki the 
South was paralysed at the source, The Fifteenth 
Amendment was an attempt to hold the ground, 
but it was ineffective, and gradually the white 
Democrats resumed control. By March 1S77 
carpet-hag regimes survived only in South 
Carolina and Louisiana, and by the end of April 
President Hayes, in return for the South's 
acceptance of his rather dubious election, with- 
drew the Federal troops whose support was 
essential to those govem*nents. 

Thus the Republican plan broke down, but 
it had, nevertheless, a lastir^ effea on subse- 
quent American history, which cannot be under- 
stood without some knowledge of these few 
years. In the Sm place, it solidified the South 
in the Democratic cause— from 1876 to ipao no 
ex-Confedcrate State voted for any but Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Presidency. 

Secondly, it shifted the problem of the n^o 
away from the old simple moral ground of the 
rights and wrongs of ^very on to more com- 
plicated legal and social issues. 

The importance of the negro population in 
the United States springs from the fact that it 
amounts to just under 10 per cent, of the total, 
and constitutes the laigest mmority group in a 
country of (m'non'titt. But its peculiar sigmiT- 
cance arises from this, that although the negroes 
were among the earliest of these groups to reach 
the United States, they have been an exception 
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to the geDcral rule tliat the coming of later 
immigrants raises tbeir predecessors* in the 
economic or Eocial scale. Before the Civil War 
there were many people in the South to whom 
the situation of the negro \m a cause of gra\'e 
concenir and not a few who sincerely desired to 
see slavery abolished. Even if the person of the 
negro was unfree (though cnancipatiom vrerc 
numerous and increasing, he enjoyed the 
advantage of a clear and recognised position in 
the country's economic and social structure. 
liVhile the picture must not be unduly romanti- 
cised, at l^t the chill winds of ecoaomic dis* 
tress were tempered for him by a feudal 
paternalism. But the social and economic im- 
pliations of the Thirteenth Amendment were 
not seen, and its passage left the negro with an 
indeterminate status and a dubious future, con- 
fronting social, political and economic situa- 
tions with which he tvas not qualified to cope, 
for the South, while accepting emancipation, 
did not accept the Implied corollary of social, 
economic or political equality. 

By the end of the century stalemate was reached 
between the South s rvhose policy tvas *‘t q keep 
the negro in ha place/' and the NortlT which 
indifferent so long as it could'clarm that Its 
ow n treatment of the negro was no wors e. Since 
neither attitude was really compatible with 
America’s creed of democracy, the“mcvitablc 
result was an acu'Ee psychological tension which 

*9 
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is Still unresolved, and has influenced the 
attitude of Americans to their own rule in the 
Philippines and to British rule in India. 

Thirdly, during the decade spent in the Re- 
GQDStniction struggle, the North got a start 
in developing the Continent ^Vhile the 
Northerner were thrusting the tentacles of 
thdr railroads across the western plains and 
developing their industries under the protection 
of a tariff ereaed in 1861, and not substantially 
reduced till Wilson's Presidency, the energies 
of the South were monopolised by (he effort of 
self-preservation. Thus the South remaraed 
soci^y and economically backward, ard, even 
after the growth of its industries, r^niained the 
poorest section of the country. Finally^ the effect 
of this period on young Wilson has been noted, 
and this too tvas to bring forth its fruit in due 
srason. 

! The political story (excluding fcreign poli- 
tics) of the rest of the century can be briefly 
told. Andrew Johnson was succeeded by General 
Ulysses S. Grant, whose nvo^p^iQdaroLiific6.are 
chiefly memorable for a series of financial 
scand^ the like of which Amerka was not tc 
experience untii the Presidency of Warren G. 
Harding. Of these, the most was the 

attempt to coriier gold by Jay Gould and Jus 
Fisk— who. was said to count ainoDg his posses- 
sions sevei^ railroads and steamboats, an opera 
house, a bevy of ballet girls and least one 

30 
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bench of judges— an attempt based on the belief 
thaf the Secretaiy of the Treasuiy at Washing- 
ton would not sell and so break the comer. This 
belief p-xived well founded, and the Secretary 
did not sell until after the operations of Gould 
and Fisk had almost produced a financial 
disaster. The trail of corruption nearly impli- 
cated the President himself. Members of Con- 
gress were known to have a financial interest in 
the Giddit JtfQbil^er. a con stniction com nany 
organised by the promoters of the Umon Paafic 
lailioad as a means of increasing their profits. 

Municipal government was also ODitupt, and 
the ^Twee d J^n g,” which held power"" m New 
York (Sty from 1868 to 18^ 0, looted the City 
Treasury of sums unknown, but estimated at 
between ^ _and ^00 TnlU kaudoUars. Business, 
in fact, was taking care of politics as a means of 
securing freedom from interference, and so 
politics became a business, the two powers ally- 
ing for their mutual benefit. “Machines" 
developed to ensure that the voten voted right 
at the polb. These were more elabmate and 
professional than English political party 
organisations and were not controlled, generally 
spewing, by the party politicians in Congress, 
but by ^'bosses/* who made bossdom a areer 
and indeed rather conCrolied the politicians, 
through their skill in “swinging" elections and 
their knowledge of what was or 'm not politi- 
cally possible in their areas. Of these the most 
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notorious was Tamm any Hall it New York,, 
whose career as a political power b^n as early 
as 1800. 

But the evil of the machines can be 
exaggerated. They might use crude bribery 
or threats or subtle methods of ballot< 
stuffing in order ‘to “deliver votes/' but 
also they looked after their people and 
sorted as relief and employment agendes 
long before “social secuiit/* was thought of. 
Martin Lomasny, sometiipe Boss of the Ninth 
Ward of Boston, put the pdiit thus to Uncoln 
Steffens: “I think there's got to be in every ward 
somebody that any bloke can come tcK—no 
matier what be’s done— and get help. Helpi you 
understand; none of your law and your justice, 
but help." There lay the real strength of the 
machines. 

In 1876 Grant was succeeded by Rutherford 
oTBiuo. ^jjlijegardcd as a lucky 
State from which^t^^raw a Republican Presi- 
dent. and Hayes was the hist of a series which 
.includes Garffeldi Harrison ,. Mc^ln^i JifL 
f ^ Hanii ^rHayes srarted an attack on the 
$erv| 9e, ‘/s p oil s" by which govern- 
ment posts, even dotvn to charwomen, were 
mied ^ politi cal app ointment, and thus their 
hoiders were liaBlelb the party 

in power were to f^lk^though a suffident cadre 
of trained men was al^vays left to provide ex- 
perience. the feeling of insecurity inevitably 

3 * 
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tended to corruption. Moreover, Cat need to dls^ 
peiHe {>atn>nage wasted tbe energies of the 
President, who m$ its fount, for there were 
almost 140,000 executive appointments, and 
there were always several can^dates for every 
job, and jobs had to be distributed equitably 
among the faithful areas as a cement to party 
loyalty. Hayes, however, accomplished little 
beyoiid the removal of Chester A. Arthur from 
his post as Collector in the New York Customs 
House, a post nominally under the Treasury, 
but actually controlled by Senator Conkling, a 
Republian boss. 

For the election of 1880 the Republicans 
chose James A. Garfield, who was expected to 
satisfy the reformers without antagonising the 
supporters of the existing system. He was re* 
ported to be weak'and not "alarmiiigly honest," 
and as a further insurance no less a person than 
Chester A. Arthur was nominated as Vice- 
President Four months after his ejection Gar- 
field was shot by a disappointed seeker after 
"spoils.” Arthur, who thus unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded him, with equal unexpectedness, con* 
sidering his earlier career and the circumstances 
of his succession, himself continued the attack 
on the spoils system. In i8$ a the Pendlptor^ 
set up the Civil Servi^ Cbin'm[ ssiqn ^ re- 
quired that 14,000 posts, or about is per cent, 
of the whole, should be filled by competitive 
examination. The number of such posts could 
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be extended by Presidmts at their discretion, 
and was so extended by Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosev elt and Wilson, so that by igTJ 
only about~iQ jxr cent of^Sia were filled by 
polidca^^pj^tees. Even so, the (>ay and 
prestige as compared with those o£ business were 
not higli enough to able men. Still, 

morale a nd effidq icv.. 5?CTe!_ improved, and, 
except during the adnrinistTatioH of Ha rdmg, 
the Qvil Service has withstood the numeious 
temptations offered by increased administntive 
^vity. In i88a, under pressure from Arthur, 
Congress appointed the commission to study 
tariff revision which was addressed by Wilson 
on Its visit to Atlanta. 

I In i884..jhe Demoqys managed to elect 
Cleveland, , b ut in TjSFn c lost the election to 
Ham^, in part owing publkadoa of 
an incautious letter in his support from the 
British Ambassador, Sir Lionel Sackvill^West. 

For the Presidential election of iSMjdie rank- 
and-file Dgoomts demanded an?obutined the 
renomination ^jCleveland* The Republicans 
could hardl^avoid renominating a President of 
their own choosing, although embarrassed by a 
trade depression, attributed to the McKi^ 
Tariff of 1690, which had raised thp general 
level of duties from 38 per cent, to nearly 50 
per cent. The dection of Cleveland was secured 
by the influence in six States of the Populist 
party, whose spectacular rise can be better 

54 
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undentood in connection with the economic 
history of this period, to be discussed in the next 
chzpter. Dovm in Texas, Governor Hogg 
secured a second term of office after an election 
campaign directed by a young planter, Colonel 
Edward M. House, ' who had studied the 
mechanics of State politics and techniques of 
poliridans for ten yean and now began a ten- 
year areer as organiser of victory for liberal 
and progressive governors. The Democratic re- 
^val swept into the Tennessee legislature a 
young lawyer from Celina, named Ci^ell Hull, 
while the newly elected dty council of Nashville 
called itself the New Deal. 

Cleveland's second term is remarkable only 
for his foreign poliq (sec Chapter VI) and for 
his failure to solve the economic problems con- 
nected with the panic of 1893. In February 1894 
the House of Rep resentatives adopt^ the 
Wilsor-GormMTIi^i ^Bfi^^^ whidTpTaced basic 
law'^tenals on trie 'fice list and lessened pro- 
tective duties, while losses in revenue were off- 
set by internal taxes on various luxuries and 
the imposition of an income tax, the latter being 
the return made by the Demoaats for Populist 
support. These measures were substantially 
those of S ir Robert j^e^l fifty ye^ earliCT jn d of 
W nndrniy Wilsnn twenty yMrt ^ , 

When, however, the Bill reached the Senate, 
the assiduous lobbying of iu opponents caused 
it to be ?ltered, not merely in detail, but even in 
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^0 ^ to the difficulties of the Democrats, 
Cleveland decided that the financial crisis de- 
manded st em measu res and "sound money." He 
thus split the party "TetwcSTthose wtio sup- 
ported fre^ui nage of ^vcr and those who 
pinned their financial faith to the gol d stand ard, 
in the Presidential election of ^896 it was 
currency rather than the tariff whietTwas the 
main issue, but in 1697 the taiiffi was revised 
according *0 the Republican pattern in the 
Dingley AcU which raised the general level to 
57 per cent Thus viettry lay tvith the protec- 
tionists, and as the following years were years of 
piospenty, the tarif ceased for a decade to be a 
public issue. 

m Yet the^decjifln^oLjJafi was crucial in 
American political history. In it the economic 
discontent of the South and West came to a| 
^ead and found an eloquent spokesman in the 
voung-Senato rfroni Nebras ka, W. !. Bn an. who^ 
secured nomination tSe ^ ^om tic Con- 
vention after a speech which lanEmAmericani 
polidal oratory second only to that of Lincoln! 
at Gettysburg. The Rmdjicans nomlnatedl 
M c^nlgy ^ "the man mthou Lan a ng le or 
-angle, ’^ho was supported by Marcus Alomo' 
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Hanoai an Ohio capitalist and the greatest ol 
American political bosses. ■ ‘ 

Against the 4 million dollars collected by the 
Republicans and Hanna from banking and busi^ 
ness interests, the sil ygr-m ine- ownerrctmld only 
provide the Demoemts with half a gjgioiL and 
beaten. M cKinley 

'Uith a s 5 tYn tKe debate J vVilsbn shOTveiTum^ 
self less accommodslmglo the political boss of 
New Jersey), and, fortunately for the Repub- 
licans, an increased gold output at the end of 
the century removed the Tear of monetary 
scarcity, while the foUure of crops abroad raised 
the price of American wheat. Thus rural dis- 
content was allayed, while the SpanidWlnieri^ 
can War and the colonial expansfoamuSTis 
the main interest of M cKinley's figt term were 
an added distraction fronT'dome^cT^blenis. 

At the election of igoo^BiyajLwas again the 


Democrat^c^l22iidate. The main issue now \^as 
not silvcnmtt A merican “Imperialism ,'' con- 
cerning which the Uemocrutic platform affirmed 
that "no natio n can long _£gdi?rCaJialf-*republic 
and fa alfem pS^^n ingenious echo 0? Lincoln. 
''YetTgi^ a successful war and restored pros- 
perity, the reflection of ^^{UUnlejt was a 
certainty, and w:th him, as Vice-President, 
Theodore Roo s evelt . ^ 

Ttooscvel?r appeal im chiefly that of his own 


picturesque career— as a rough-rider in Cuba, 
a rancher in the West and President of the New 
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York Board of Police Ccmmissioners. For most 
of his political life he had been a “regular'* 
politidaDi but as Governor of New York State 
he had reoendy shown a deplorable interest in 
reform, and Platt, the Repuolian boss, was 
ooly too glad to have him kicked upstairs into 
the Vice-Presidency, which is usually a political 
backwater. In September ipoi, however, 
McKinley was shot by an, anarchi st, and the 
plans of the RepubL'can leaders to end Roose- 
velt’s political activities were thus ^nitrated. 

It is with the Presid ency of Theo dore Roo5^^ 
ve!t that the full significance of the election of 
1896 becomes appaifent. For in the intervening 
five years the discontent voiced at that election 
had gathered strength and the Populist had 
been succeeded by^e Prpg reBsjy^ mQvementiP 
movements consolidate the Liberal wing 
of each of the established political parties. In 
Roosevelt the Liberal wing of the R^ublicans 
unexpectedly found its leader, and twelve years 
later the Liberal wing of the Democrats f^nd 
theirs in Wilson. 
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Chapter Two 

Growing Pains 

W H^IN Wilson was bom, the Union con- 
sisted of thte-three_States , of which only 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missoun, Iowa, Tqas and 
CJiformTKr we^ oTt lie MuS SppT^en he 
was inaugurated President in Maf^ it 
consisted of forty^ight States. 'WTareapt to 
overlook the £ict that the final conquest of the 
natural obstacles^ to settlement and the integra- 
tion of the government over more than half the 
continental area of the U.SA took place within 
one lifetime. In such spacious achievement the 
citizens of the U.S. %urd suffeient piotlcms to 
occupy their minds, and they were thus gener- 
ally less inclined than men of other countries 
to interfere in matters outside their own con- 
tinental txjundaries, save when their emotions 
or interests were violently aroused. 

The South confronted the nc^v era desolate 
and starving, for in the words of the Southern 
poet Sidney Lanier, ''pretty much the whole of 
life has been merely not dying.'' The immediate 
result of the Gi^ War had been the break-up 
of the great Southern p antatlons and their re- 
placement by small farms, generally held on a 
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"share-cropping'* system, whidi was inefficient 
and ]eft the tenant perpetually in debt. In the 
lower South the number of farms doubled 
between i860 and 1880, but they were devoted 
10 a single crop— cotton— cuhivaied with primi- 
tive methods and tools and subject to the boll- 
tveevil and competition from Texas, By the 
end of the century the total value of Southern 
farms ivaa less than it had been before tiie Civil 
War. 

Although some citiesj such as Atlanta, re- 
covered rapidly, there was little industrial 
development before 1880, but by that time the 
Southern cottQii-s|nnaiQg industry, which had 
been negligible twenty years earlier, numbered 
a quarter of all the mills in the country, and 
ten years after that one-half of the industry was 
jn the South. By 1888 North Carolina claimed 
to have the laigcst tobacco fectory in the world, 
while the lumber industr)' grew in Georgia and 
the steel industry in Alabama. In this way the 
South adopted Northern capitalism, but lost its 
otvn aristoctacic order and cultore in the pit)- 
cess. The feudal conditions which in the Swth 
even more than in the North marked the 
growth of industT)', allied to the mounting debts 
of the shsre^ppers, destroyed the very idea of 
^ swh ^ JttaoaiTan dciwycacy 

had dreamed of. The South itself was less self- 
sufficient economically than in 1860, and because 
of its poverty a less-valuable customer than the 
40 
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North had anticipated when it insuted on the 
indivisibility ot the Union. It was rather to the 
growing prosperity of the West that the in- 
dustrial North and East noiv turned for a 
market. 

This prosperity was built around the tailwa^’a 
which provided the arteries of the new economic 
body. In 1865 there were only 35,000 miles of 
(lack; by 1900 there were some aoo,ooo, their 
construction being aided by loaris and grants of 
land from the Federal Government. Although 
the objects of their promoters may have been as 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, no more than '"a 
fortune and a subsequent visit ic Paris," they 
did perform an invaluable service in opening 
up the country west of the Mississippi. 

This had been traversed by cxploTeis and 
occasionally by substantial bodies of migrants* 
as the Mormons on their trek to Utah; the dk- 
covery of the Camstock Lode in Nevada in 1859 
had revealed the mineral wealth of the Moun- 
tain States; but the area was not yet occupied 
nor settled. The railways encouraged settlers 
and immigrants, who either bought from the 
railways part of the land granted by the Federal 
Govenunent or took up a 160-^e holding 
under the Homestead Act of 1862 and other 
similar Acts. In mm the railways were able to 
open the markets of the East, and eventually of 
Europe, to the wheat and attic of the Middle 
\Vest, dealing a blow not only to British agri- 
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culture, but also to that oE thdi own eastern 
seaboard, where much land went out of cultiva- 
tion a22d even reverted to forest, a phenomenon 
to be repeated in the depression years of the 
1930's. The railways also absorbed the output of 
the growing iron and steel indust7. By jSpo 
the capital value of the country's railway system 
was around 16 billion doUais, and as railways 
and Republicanism went together, it is signifi- 
cant that this sum was perhaps twice the value 
of the slaves, whose possession had been the 
economic foundation of the political power of 
the Democratic South. It is also significant that 
by the end of the centu^ eight groups of com- 
panies controlled over half of the total mileage. 

The agriculture thus developed was at first 
primitive and on a purely subsistence basis. The 
former's dwelling was, more often than, not, 
built of sods of earth— “the little old sod-shanty 
on my claim" of local folksong— and living con- 
ditions were onbelievably hard on men and 
women alike. But in the ensuing thirty years 
the use of machinery grew and the amount of 
capital invested in agriculture grew likewise, 
and land values rose after iSgo, when the Census 
Bureau announced that ‘*the unsettled area has 
been so broken Into by isolated bodies of setL'^ 
ment that there on haidiy be said to be a 
fronrier line/' The growing volume of agricul- 
tural produce provided foei^t for the railways 
and food for factory workers, and in return the 
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factories supplied farm implements andi no less 
irnpoTlam, baibed wixe. American economic 
independence was aided by the export of 
wheatj which discharged her debts to Europe. 
At the same time the agncuitpral areas tended 
to become specialised. With the spread of the 
•ailways, the centre of her wheat production 
moved from Illinois and Iowa to the Dakotas. 
Com production centred in Kansas and 
Nebraska, becoming meat via hogs and the pack- 
ing plants of Chicago and Kansas City. Similarly 
in the South com and wheat produedon yielded 
to cotton. With single-crop agriculture and 
rising land values the farmer's self-sufficiency 
steadily vanished, and his dependency on the 
banks increased. The old Jeffersonian dream 
of Earnis worked by indepe:ident owners and 
their families was giving way to the reality of a 
tenant-farmer with a mortgage, although the 
final dissolution of this dream was not to come 
till the ikv. years of the ig^oV 
The most picturesque, if the shortest-lived, 
aspect of American agriculture was the^piaijiiu 
period of the attle indust^. Texas cattle had a 
more oistlnguisK eOnSt]^ ihan e\'en ±08e of 
their consumers who miild trace descent from 
the Pilgrim Fathers, h)r the ancestors of the 
catrie bad come over widi Cdixcmbfos. Hitbcito, 
however, they had been chiefly valued for their 
hides. But in the nineteenth century crossing 
with Herefords had produced. the famous breed 
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of Texas Ixmghoxn, and in 1 866 it ^ 
covered that beef attle could be driven north 
across the m^enced public domain and arrive at 
railhead “cow towna'' larger and fatter than 
when they started. From the railheads they 
could then be transported to the stockyards, 
where they were slaughtered and dressed aod 
sent to eastern and subsequently to world 
markets In refrigerated can or in cans. The 
dcjnand for fresh beef from railroad labouren 
and mtniog camps and the impioved marketing 
facilities provided by the completion of the 
railroads fbstered the expansion of the industry, 
and, so long as the prairies were tinfenced and 
pasturage tras free, cattle were a good invest* 
ment. A few cowboys could handle enormous 
herds raised on the open plains, which the 
cattlemen treated as thdr own, and the in* 
digenous buffalo was crowded out or exte^ 
minated by the hunten, of whom ^che most 
famous \m BuSalo Dill, a scout empbyed by 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, who slew 4,x8o in 
eighteen mouths. 

The big event of the year was the spring 
round-up. when calves were branded and the 
steers started along the various ttails gn the bng 
drive from Texas to IVyoming. In a peak year 
neariy a milhoft head cattle be moved 
north by several thousand cowboys, but after 
18^5 the range became intersected by the rail* 
wqys and by the barbed-wire fences of the 
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advancing howteadcrs. After a brief struggle 
the cattlemen had to abandoi) the open range 
4nd {he long drive and set up fixed rancbea, and 
as ihe cattle indivtry became static it lost its 
colour and romance. 

Bm not all the colour was provided by the 
cowboys. The mining en also made its loinantic 
contribution in the various "rushes*' of intrepid 
prospcaon for gold or silver, whose asuwed aim, 
as in 1859, "Bike’s Peak or Bust." Most of 
the mineis-did indeed bust, but they opened up 
the Far West and showed the way ioi the more 
soKd exploiters of the natural wealth of Mon- 
tana. Colorado, Idaho and Califbrma, The rise 
of gold and silver mining enabled the paper 
currency of the Civil War period to be redeemed 
in bullion and brought the money question into 
American politia Silver has never entirely lost 
its political significance, though economically 
jt is not so important as the baser metals, or as 
oil or poaL 

During ]8go to igoo the Mesabi range, 
situated on the tvatershed of the Mississippi, 
Rainy ^ St. Louis livcis, provided 40 million 
tons of iron ore for convenion into steel, first 
by the Bessemer and later by the oipen-hearth 
process. pilw a s fou n d in PcnnsYlvania in 1859 
and iC5 ^odaction was well devSopeff^ 
later, while inexhaustible supplies of coal were 
available in Pennsylvania, West Viigina, along 
the Great Smokies and in Kansas. Goloiado, 
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Texas and New MexicOi tc^getbcr with vast 
resources of natural gas. By 1900 the United 
States was one of the world*s great manufacturing 
countries and the process of industrial expan- 
sion had drawn ha]| of the population into the 
ddes. The average American was no longer a, 
yeoman fanner, but an employee. 

While the development of the continent was 
thus proceeding at an almost torrential pace, 
certain solid problems were emerging, lihe rocks 
in a rushing stream, to create the swirls and 
eddies of economic and political controversy. 
These were the problems of natural resources, 
of silver, tariSs and banking, and of 'Trusts/’ 

To the Amencans of the dosing decades of 
the nineteenth century the resources of the 
country appeared iniinite and economy seemed 
unnecessary. The waste of resources was, theie- 
fore, colossal. Forests were devastated with no 
thought of replacement. The development of 
single-aop agriculture not merely made the 
economy of the various areas inflexible, but de- 
prived the soil of the physical beneflts of crop 
rotation and prepared the way for the erosion 
which was to beame critical in the next cen- 
tury. The wanton destmetion of the buffalo on 
the western plains was the prdimiDary to the 
converMon of those plains from long-rooted 
grasslands to shallow-rooted conrlands, and 
subsequently to the “Dust Bowls” of to-day. 
Wells were drilled for oil equally regardless of 
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{hfir effect on the underlying oil-bed as of their 
effect on the economics of the industry, and the 
watei-power of mighty rivers was not only un- 
utilised, but left to create periodic inundations. 
Nevertheless, it was not jntil the Presidency of 
Theodore Roosevelt that any attempt was made 
to formulate a consemtion plicy, and it is stUi 
incomplete. 

Wi^ the problem of silver we return to ±e 
nineteenth century. For the first threfrquarters 
of that century the United States was a bi- 
^metallist couptcy^the ratio of gold to ^er 
bemg^ed at fifteen one . The paper finance 
of the Civil War'brought about a period of 
chmjuoncjLaad-higlrprices, but when it was 
CV& the goverament called in a good ptoportion 
of the “gie enbacklL ciirrency and followed a 
poliq of^deHatioo, to the advantage of creditors 
and iDvestorsTbtttto the disadvantage of formers 
and laboarcts. Between the supprters of a con- 
tinuance of cheap money and those who wanted 
a more rigid policy a great struggle developed. 
By 1873 the increasing output of the American 
silver mines, combined with the abandonment 
of hi-metaUiam in fovour of the gold standard 
by various European countries, had reduced the 
price of silver and destroyed the old ratio with 
gold. In that yeai Congress passed the Gomage 
Act, which made no provision for the coinage of 
silver doUan, and thus demonetised silver. By 
the silver-mining interests this was regarded as 
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a “crime," and as deflation reduced agricuJnml 
prices, the farmers of the South and West joined 
them in demanding and unlbnlted coinage 
of silver as a means of restoring the price-level. 

In 1890 the silver interests forced through 
Congress the Sher man Silver Purchase Act, re- 
quiring the government to buy at the market 
^ounces of silver a mont h, or 
whole American output. Two 
years later the Poj^ ulist P atty adopted silver as 
the main j^nk m dieir platform, nut in the 
crisis of iS^President Clevel and had the Sher- 
man ActTet ^lef at the cost of sglitting,^e.. 
Dcmocrgti£!party. The deSt’^TtSe Democrats 
in 1896 en^ed^ce»sUvcr" as a practical poli- 
tic 5 riSie,*T)Ut it had played itt pan in the 
development of Amerian Liberalism because it 
dramatised the fact that there were in America^ 
as in England, Two Nations— the fina^ers 
and industrialis t of H amilton, and the orninary 
farmers.-and-workSSTof jefl^n. Only dis- 
belief in the mevitability of poverty prevented 
Americans from identifyLng these with the Two 
Nations of Disraeli;s.Syhflr 

Up to the Civil War banking was essentially 
a local matter, and all banks enjoyed and exer- 
cised "ffie" privilege of issuing currency notes. 
In i86g a ''National" system was set up— that 
is to say, local banking associations under 
Federal authority were empowered to issue 
n otes backed J^SLjedenil securities, which the 
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banks purchased. In 1865 Congress, by taxing 
the notes of the other banb» successfully stopped 
their issue. But we must not be confused by 
mere names. The “State" banks continued their 
business merely shorn of note-issuing powers. 
The sCHSilled “National" banks were no less 
local, and both were privately owned. For each 
kind of bank the limit of its activity was the 
Sute boundary, and each bank functioned as a 
sepaT^tc entity, bnnch bankiiig beyond State 
boundaries being hnrbidden. There was no 
national central bank comparable to the Bank 
of England, and the control exercised by the 
Federal Government over banking operations 
was so tenuous as to be practically non-existenL 
This highly individualist system, if it can be 
called a system, remained unchanged until 
Wilson’s Presidency. Its remit was an inflead' 
bility in the currency which both increased the 
vfolence of economic crises and made impossible 
any conscious attempt to control them. 

We have already outlined the gradual rise in 
the level of the tariff during this period. Be- 
hind the tariff wall, thou^ by no means 
uniquely beause of it, developed those consoli' 
dations of industry and later of finance whose 
liquidation was the main objective of Liberal 
reformers. These consoUdatiom, whatever there 
actual fonn, were generally known as " Trusts." 

The movement began on the rai !ioads ,,gitd 
spread into almost every branch fiTXmmcan 
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industry, “fiDin meat to tombstones/' The most 
famous and most hated was the Standard Oil 
Company, organised by John D. Rock efeller In 
1870, By 187s Rockefeller had acqidTM com- 
plete contro l of the Cleve land Oil refiner^ , 
and by the time the Standi Oiljnig t iras 
organised ten years later it had a practical 
monopoly of the refining and transport of oil. 
In 1^0 the O hio S uprem e Court o rdered its 
dissolution, butlEirTnist netameSltt character, 
imcorpoiated under the laws of 
New Jcriey as a holding company. In 1907 H 
was fined $29,240,000, and in 1911 its dissolu- 
tion was again ordered, this time *6y the 
St/preme Court of the United States. Nevenhe- 
Icss, in 1915 it declared a^^pc** cent, dividend 
and in 1922 a 400 per c^t. stock dividend. 

If the Standard Oil Trust owed little to the 
tariff, the Steel Trust owed much. Protected 
firom foreign competition by prohibitive import 
duties, Andrew Carnegie was able to establish a 
vertical combination controlling all the 
materials and stages of steel-makizig— the ore, 
coal and ooite, transport to take them to the 
foundries, the fouiK^ies themselves, the mills 
and the finished article, labour was recruited 
at cheap rates from the successive waves of 
imimgnnis, treqaentiy housed 'm corapany- 
dominated towns, and worked for twelve hours 
a day seven days a week (this continued till 
1923, although in the majority of industries the 
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ten-hour day had been established by 1890 and 
by 19x0 nearly half of all factory wagecamers 
were on an eight-hour day or 44-48-11001 week). 
In 'goi the United States Steel Corporation was 
formed with a capital of $1,400 million dollars, 
or more than the total nadonai wealth a century 
earlier; it absorbed or eliminated most of the 
six hundred individual iron and steel hnns who 
had at one time shared the field with Carnegie. 

Other Trusts were the Sug y, Tobacc o JBecf^ 
Salted \TOdtyjrrusg,^e Western Union 
’fel^r^T Company, the t\meTican Telegraph 
and Telephone Company and the raUroad ctnu. 
binations already met:tLoned.«By the turn of the 
century some three hundred industrial Trrm 
with" an average cafrtal value of *o million 
dollars apiece had swallowed up over five thou< 
sand previously independent concerns. 

Money was the cement^ of these colossal 
amalgamadoDS, and it was only natural that the 
copuol of money should also come to centre in 
a few hands. In 1864 J. Pierpont Morgan had 
been placed in charge of the American branch 
of the Morgan interests then based ou Londom 
Nine yean later ‘be ^vas responsible for re- 
financing 3^5 million dollars of the American 
national debt, and the bankruptcy the same year 
of Jay Cooke, h^s cniy rival, left him supreme 
in the field. The House of Morgan, demiciled 
at Number 33 Wall Street, in a five-storey budd- 
ing "impersonal to an almost forbidding 
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' degree'’ among the pretentious and surroundipg 
sky-scrapers* arranged the incorporation of Ui. 
Steel, IntematioDfll Harvester airf many other 
of the big combines not unprofitably to itself. 
Woodrow Wilton might state that "the great 
monopoly in this country is the money mono- 
poly" and the Pujo Committee of 1911 reveal 
that the Morgan and William Rockefeller in- 
terests between them held 341 directorships in 
a variety of companies widi total resources 
amounting to as, ooo million dollars, but the 
House of Morgan sunrived that Conunittee and 
another one twenty years later. 

Tnc growth of these giaat^^ogpM presented 
the American people with an awkward problem. 
On the one hand, they undoubtedly promoted 
efhdency by the elimination of those unfit to 
survive and provided the mass output necessary 
to meet the needs of a ngidly expanding popu- 
lation. Their vast resources made possible in- 
dustrial and scientific research on an extensive 
scale which in turn should lead to more and 
even better products. Moreover, and paradoxi- 
cally, they appeared to vindicate the American 
dream of freedom and the illimitable oppor- 
tunities open die individual who cared to take 
them, for had not Carnegie ciucrcd the country 
as a penniless lad of twelve and the great 
Cornelius Vanderbilt of the New York Central 
Railroad system started on his way to wealth by 
ferrying passengers across New York harbour in 
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a small rowing-boat? On the other hand^ they 
drove hard bargains with labour and the public; 
local industry withered under their shadow or 
was forced under the absentee control of distant 
financien. Their desire to be free from outside 
interference led them to permeate and corrupt 
State and even National politics and control 
legislatures and the judiciary^ ''Law," said 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. "What do I care about 
law? Hain't I got the power?" A State within 
the State was seen to be growing up and it was 
not made a democratic one by the fact that shaces 
in (he corporations were often widely held; on 
the contrary, just because the shareholders were 
numbered by the hundred thousand, centralised 
control b)' a minority was aaually easier. Power 
was being concentrated in a few key points and 
the many were bring controlled by the few more 
effectively than ever before. It was this thought 
that the Liberal reformcn found so disturbing, 
for if it were true, then the "American Dream" 
of individual freedom and equal opportunity 
was not, in fact, being realised. 
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Chapter Three 

The Age of Protest 


T he stoiy of American Liberalism is the 
story of a succes sioD oT ^tests against one 
or other of those aspects of American develop- 


ment noted in rfic last chapter— protests 
which begin with the half-oonprehending agita- 


tion of the aimeiB, become coherent and vocal 
with the Populist moy^c ntlind the growth of 
oigmised jahoiir. and rise to a thundemus roar 


in the ^cat election of 189E. Then, after an 
interval, there is the steady drive of 


gTOTve movement through the Presidencies of 
.^irheodoreJlopsevelt, T^t and Wilpi until the 
youthful enthusiasm becom^ ^ and spectr^ 
thin and dies In the Repub'ican m of the 
nineteen-twenties. 


The problem of the Anyerican fanner was 
how to a living when he alone could not 
fix the price of what he had to sell, but had to 
take what his crops would fetch-* when they 
reached the irarkct, while ifbe wanted farm 


implements, barbedjvire^or fodliser, he had to 
pay the price fixed by the tmts,, and when he 
came to send his crops to market, the height 
charges were fixed at a monopoly level by the 
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railroads. I£ he wanted to bomiw moneyi the 
inadequacies of the banking system forced him 
to pay high rates of interest, and whenever 
prices fell, his debts increased. Prices, indeed, 
seemed to be always foiling, especially ia the 
early seventies and again in the late eighties, 
and on each ocosion the result was to intensify 
agitation in the forming States. 

Thus the ^ oLfmees^ter the panic of 1873 
stimulated the political and economic activities 
of the "Grange'* movement which had started 
some seven years earlier for social purposes and 
to provide ccH>pentive buying oiganisadom and 
factories to supply their members' needs. These 
htter mostly fail^ in a few years, but they did 
something to bring down manufaauren' prices 
and were also responsible for the starting of the 
great mail-order houses, whose ever-widening 
range of goods did much to transfona and 
amdionite the conditions of American agricul- 
tural life, as their ever-expanding catalogues 
became, with the Bible, the staple reading of 
the forming belt. The Granges also began to 
exert political induence, and in some Mid- 
Western States regulated oppressive railroad and 
warehouse charges either Erectly by "Gnnger 
Laws" or indirectly by the establishment of 
Oommissiom. But as prosperity lemrujed, the 
activities of the Granges died down or merged 
mth those of the "Greenback" party and the 
agitation for fret silver. 
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The Gicentock jmy was oiganised in 1875 
to demancT the lebsi^ of paper money as a 
means of iniiating 'Se currency and df'raising 
prices. Five years later it chose as Presidential 
candidate an old "Granger," J. B. Weaver, of 
Iowa, who had little success in that election but 
as a Populist_c^i^te did secure twenty£j[p 
electoral ^cs in the election of 189s. The 
Grcenliad movement itself was soon swamped 
in the silver movement the cause of whose rise 
has already been briefly sketched. Besides the 
reasons then given, we may here note that in the 
eighties the surplus revenue of the Federal 
Government enabled it to retire a quantity of 
its bonds, and as these were the h^s of the 
National Bank notes, the volume of the latter 
was reduced, 

This was one cause of the fall in prices, which 
^vas accentuated for the farmers Jiy«diou^ts in 
Kansas and Nebraska from 1885 to 1889, 
whereby corn yields were n^uced and the 
farmo^ driven deeper into deb^nd mjjjtgagcs. 
This, in its turn, led fo^a reappearance 
of fenners' oiganisations, and by 1888 the 
"Southem Farmers' Alliance!’ covered the 
Southern cotton ficTt and the "Northern 
Farmer's Allianc^' die Middle West. Advised 
by Mrs. Ma^ E. Leese to "raise less corn,and 
more hell," they turned away froin_^peiative 
commercial ventures and became increasingly 
political. THe'^slativc result of this unrest 
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liras die ^and 

the Sheoog^QjidtXnis&Act'oLi^do, vAiile the 
passage of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act in 
1890 was due to theti cooperation with the 
Silver party, whose strength in Congress had 
just been increased by the representatives of 
the six Westeni-Sutes admitted to the Union In 
1889-1890. Farmers also provided the voting 
weight behind the Popal-st party, whose pro- 
gtamme in the Presidential campaign of 189a 
voiced their complaints and remedies, and 
indeed the general apprehension that though 
negro slavery had been abolished, a new slavery 
of the whole nation had taken its placcp a slavery 
resulting from the aggregation of capital and the 
control of business into the hands a few men. 

For at least a dozen years Bills for the national 
regulation of railways bad been passed either 
by the Hbuse^oUiepresentatives-or by the 
Senate, but since they were never the same Bills, 
thgy D CTcr became Ajcts ^Jfowever, in iSS^ Con- 
gress pas^ the Intentate Corrmcrcc Act, 
which provided that rates and charges "shall be 
ceasonable and just" and should be published, 
and set up the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to investigate complaints and to bripg 
actions in the Federal Courts. Although the Act 
was not particularly successful, yet the principle 
of national regulation was established and 
machinery set up for use tvhen wanted. 

As with the railways, so with business, 
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attempts had been made b7 State and Muni* 
cipal enactments to satisfy the public demand 
for regalation. But crusts and combiuatioiu 
attacked in one State could always resume their 
outlawed practices hy dissolving and reiticor- 
porating under the laws of some more com* 
plaisant StatCj since charters granted in any 
Stale were universally valid. Thus although in 
1886-90 there was a general movement of State 
legislation to preveot agreements in restraint of 
tiade, the fewt that New Jersey, Delaware and 
West ViTginia stayed out made these local 
measures relatively ineffectual. 

It was in an attempt to improve the skuation 
that Congress passed the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of i8go, which enacted that 

"Every contract, combination in the form of 
a trust j)r otherwise, or conspiracy in rggpjnjL 
^dfWde or ^mmeice am^ the seveiir^te^ 
on^tirfbrei^ nations, is hereby deciared to 
beiilegal.l ^ 

But in 1895 the Supreme Court, in the case of 
the U.S« V. E. C, Knight Co. held that, although 
the Sugar Trust controlled 98 per cent, of ±e 
sugar icfidTng of the country, this did DotvjgJate 
the Sherman Act. This decision virtuall^lle;d 
the Act for the time being, and the ensuing 
decade witnessed the areatbn of more combina- 
tions than ever before. But If the Aa was' power- 
less to restrain, business, it was powerful against 
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labour^ and until the Presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt was more vigorously used against 
trade unions than against trusts. 

The preamble of the Populist platform in 
iSps asserted that 

'The fruits of the toO of millions are boldly 
stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a few, 
unprecedented in the history of manXitid; and 
the possessors of these in turn despise the 
Republic and endanger liberty. From the 
same prolific womb of governmental injustice 
we breed the two great classes— tramps and 
millionaires.** 

Meanwhile the two great political panics 

''propose to drown the outcries of a plundered 
p^ple with the uproar of a sham battle over 
the tariff ... to sacrifice our homes, lives 
and children on the altar of mammon.'* 

As remedy the Populists proposed, in the 
economic sphere, fr^ and unlimited coinage 
of silver, low interest rates, abolition of 
die nadonal banks, a graduated income tax, 
public ownership of 'railways; in the social 
sphere, legislation to protect the rights of labour 
and to shorten hours; in the political sphere, 
electoral reform, the Lnitiadve and '‘efei^um 
and the dirert election of Senators. Their Presi- 
dential candidate, J. B. Weaver, obtained over 
1 millicn votes, the largest number given to a 
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SpCDHiii^y tbin^iatty candidate between i860 
aod i9J9o--rii} 'i9^j the three candidates nsally 
only represented parties. The position of 
the American history is sti:an^e)y 

Jike ffiat clf th« Cbart^Jn our own, in that 
although at the tir8?TIi^ failed to secure their 
aims, their progi^mme remained as the blue- 
priiK for subsequent Tefermen, and most of its 
proposals— free silver, the public ownership of 
railroads and a limitation of the Presidency to 
a single term being the main exceptions^ 
ultimately found a place either In State or in 
Federal legislatiou- 

Urban workers too were organising during 
this period and starting anew their political 
education. Jn ]S66 an attempt was made to 
federate individual trade unions in a National 
^bpr tininn, but this attempt failed, and in 
iSyr the Union was succeeded by the Noble 
Order of the Knighjs of Labor, organised in 
i86g in Philadelphia by the gamaiu wo]:]te;[;^ 
As befitting its dty of origin, the Order aimed 
at a brotherly union of skilled and unskilled 
workers without distinction of trade, and also of 
^pitalists, merchants and faijncn. Its great 
days came with Terence V. Powdcrlcy, 
appointed Grand Master in 187I Although the 
Order advocated the substitution of arttitration 
for strikes, it yet pursued an aggressive policy 
and in 1884 scored a notable success in a rail- 
road atrikc which forced the formidable Jay 
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i^d to negotiate. Im these yean it 
^((udlyi wd ki 1886, when it call^ another 
fatlway strikei it had 700,000 memhen. This 
^tohe, 4^Gwever, failed, and a further succession 
d failures, coupled wi^ the difficiity of holding 
skilled and unskilled workers together, led to 
the gradual collapse of the Onler. Its place was 
taken by the American Federation of Labor, a 
nailonal federation of self-govejning trade 
unions founded originaUy in 1881, but 
organised 1886 by Samuel -Gompersu Gompas 
ms President of the Federation almost unifl- 
terrupiedly from )88a till his death in iga4, and 
[ jnoie than any oth^ single man was responsible 
for the noQ-politieal character of American trade 
^imenisiu. 

At this period Amcrian tn^tmipns were 
distinguisM by two chaSSctqistic features. 
First, they were organised on a qaft Iggh and 
fKdudcd the unskilled workers wEo were to 
form a gradually increasing proportion of the 
American working class. Second, they accepted 
ihc capitdi st^m^ and concentrated on th^f 
purely economic^organisation of wagCreamcFs 
for coilecrirej^argaiaii^ and control d job 
opportunities, so as to guarantee employment to 
their members. 

was inevitable once the dosuie of the frontier 
jsnded the possibility of agriculture as an alter- 
jKitive field of employment, so that industry was 
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^oded with inimigraots, threatening estab- 
lished wage standards. That organisation should 
be on a oaft basis was probably also inevitable, 
given that these immigrants were men of little 
or no education and speaking various tongues, 
so that it was not easy to find any oommon 
ground except that of craftsmanship. When 
that was lacking, tiiere tras little to bring the 
workeis together and bridge the gull ol 
language, and, moreover, to the unskilled, no 
union could guarantee employment, even if his 
had been suffident Co support a union on 
the^ scale to which OTganisers were becoming 
accustomed. If we add that at this time America 
was still regarded as a land of opportunity, so 
that all workers expected soon to be at least 
independent workmen, if not employen them- 
selves, the wonder is that trade unionism pro- 
gressed as far as it did. 

These charscterislics of American uaionism 
determined the function of the American 
Federation of Labor as Gompers saw it, whidi 
was to eiyvre chat the various craft uniom did 
not encro^ on one another's jurisdiction and 
to maint?.in a national lobby at Washington just 
as State and City Federations maintained lobbies 
or reptesentadves at Slate capitals and muni- 
cipal offices. Only m tdatively tmc cmeigendes 
did the Federation envisage any alliance 
between workers as workers. The organisation 
of the unskilled had to w^ic for half a century, 
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marked by the rise and h\[ of the Industrial 
Workers of the World bettrecn 1904 ind 191S, 
who combined socialism with an aggressive 
unionism on ar industrial instead of a craft 
basis. By igoo the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor was over a half a million, 
and it reached the a million mark by ig^o. 

As the unions grew in strength^ strikes gre^v 
in intensity and ^came matters of public con- 
cern and often of Federal intervention. Here we 
can only mention the most important. In 1892 
occurred the great strike in Andrew Carnegie's 
Homestead works for an inaease in the wage 
scale. From the national point of view this 
strike, and others of the same year with the same 
object, showed that tariff protection was not 
ensuring the high tvages which its advocates 
claimed would follow. That the strike should 
have been broken by armed Pinkerton detec- 
tives and State militia gave a shock to nascent 
Liberal opinion, which found its echo in one of 
the resolutions of the Populist platform. The 
effect of the defeat was to keep the steel industry 
substantially free of unionism for nearly forty 
years. 

Among the numerous disturbances that fol- 
lowed the pank of 1895 sbouM be noted the 
strike of of the American Railway Union, 
led by Eugene V. Debs against the Pullman Car 
Company because of its refusal to discuss 
grievances, a strike whidt tied up traffic through- 
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out the North. President Cleveland supported 
the nilway owners, and when Altgeld, the 
Governor of Illinois, refused to ask for the help 
of Federal troops sent them on his own initia- 
tive, ckiouiig a constitutional right to do so; 
Altgeld's protest was ignored and the strike \m 
smashed. 

The Pullman strike is important on various 
grounds. Firstly, Cleveland’s aetbn was "a new 
and imposing development of national 
sovereignty/’ a self-consdous display of the 
national power which was at the same time ^ 
exhibiting itself in foreign wars and the acquisi- 
don of colonies. Secondly! business men learned 
that ’’the jurisdiction of courts to interfore in 
such matters by injunction is one recognised 
from ancient times by indubitable authority/’ 
Thereafter injimcdons Micre freely employed in 
industrial disputes until Wilson’s Presidency, 
when their use was for a time forbidden by the 
Clayton Act. Finally, the legal history of the 
strike drove home to worken everywhere the 
truth that the constitutional providoni of the 
Fourteenth Amendm^jt designed to protect the 
individual were bemg turned by judicial deci- 
sions into tnstnunents whereby he became the 
more coirpletely enslaved to the big corpora- 
tion. 

Anger at what appeared to be judicial per- 
versions of the intentions of the Lecture plus 
the strikes of 1894 plus unemployed hunger- 
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maickcK plus the Senate's action over the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff plus the Supreme Cduit's 
veto of the income tax all boiled ud to convert 
the i8g6 election struggle from a technical and 
fiscal issue between gold and free silver into a 
social conflict between the ''elephant pluto- 
crats," Wall Street and the Republican party on 
one side and on the other "Sagles of the 
West" and South, the producing inasses of the 
nation menaced by the new slavery. Bryan's 
great speech at the Deaiocratic Convention with 
its hmous peroration, “you shall not cnidfy 
mankind upon a Cross of Gold," not only 
attacked the Republican pTogtamme, but also 
drew a class and sectional distinction between 
famers and minm on one hand and on 
the other the "few financial magnates who jn a 
back room comer the money of the world." lie 
called for a new Andrew Jackson, "to stand as 
Jackson did against the encroachment of 
organised wealth." The final voting showed the 
cotton, prairie and silver States arrayed against 
the industrial and old grair States. The elecdoD 
has been summed up as 

"not only the last protest of the old agrarian 
order against industrialism, it was also the first 
attempt of the new older to dean house. 
Bryan was the bridge between Andrew Jack- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt " 

In 1896, as in 195a, it could be said, 
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‘There are those who believe that if you will 
only l^slate to maXe the well-to*^ pros' 
peious, their ^sperky wUi leak through on 
those below. The Democratic idea, however, 
has been that if you make the masses pms- 
perpus, their prosperity will fmd its way 
through every class whim rests upon them." 

In the defeat of Bryan, the American people 
registered their decision to accept a capitalise 
aqd Hamiltonian system, and their attention 
was then distracted from domestic and social 
problems by a period of prosperity and colonial 
expansion. The interval tiU the Presidenq of 
Theodore Roosevelt is bridged by the activities 
of the "mucknken,” the continuance of social 
legislation within the States and the growth of 
"Pragressivism." 

The term "muckraken” was applied by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1906 to those writen 
who were vigorous during his Presidency hi ex^ 
posing economic, social and political abuses. 
The literary protest against plutocracy had 
started at tot twenty-five years earlier with 
such books aa,^Hcnry George’s Progress and 
Pwerty (idfio), which achieved intemational 
fame and influence, and Edward Bellamy's 
Looking Backward (1S88). In 1899 'I'borstein 
Veblen wrote his Economic Theory of the 
Leisure Class, a shrewd and sardonic attack 
upon the economic inequalities of the "Gilded 
and its practice of "cpiupicuous waste." 
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These writers* howler, wcfrked on a high plane 
of aigomenL The muckrakers— 
magazine writen and novelists— got 4 owr to 
ground-level, explored the bad alleys, gutters - 
and even sewers of GontempoiaTy society, faith- 
fully reported what they found and named the 
individuals they held responsible. The methods 
of the great industrial combinations were un- 
veiled in such books as Ida Tarbell's Hisiory of 
the Standard Oil Company (1904) and Upton 
Smclair's The Jungle {1906), dealing with the 
insanitary conditions in the Chicago packing 
houses mn by the Beef Trust: Jake Riis, in How 
ike other Half Liues (1890), d^lt with housing 
conditions in New York, and in a classic series 
of articles in McClure^s Magazine, later pub- 
lished as The Shame of the Cities^ Lincoln 
Steifem floodlit the political corruption of cities 
and municipalities. Such revelations came as a 
severe shock and caused an increasing realisa- 
tion of the threat that was developing to the 
'^American Dream/’ socially, economicany and 
politlcaHy. 

The term ’Trogressivc Movement" is that 
applied to the general movement^ of reform 
growing out of the discontent which the muck- 
rakcra fed with facts. The Progressives aimed at 
making government, Municipal, State or 
Natioi^, both more democratic and more effi- 
cient. Some reforms were achieved, but often 
the reformers proved less campetent adminis- 
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tiRtors than the corrupt practkionen whom th^ 
had expelled vr ^ Qtere to 
house exhausted their eneipea, so that the ol j 
gang simply tetumed to a home swept and 
garnished. Pressure &r reform of the Civil 
Service flowed naturally from the demand for 
reforip in Municipal admiolstradon. 

Demand for social legislatieu and the reform 
of labour condldoiu was also intensified as a 
result of the muckrakers' revelations. Laws rcgu* 
tadng houn of woiic had been passed in several 
States in the sixties and seventies, but their 
ei^, as of dK»e pfrohibitiog child labour, had 
been more apparent than real. Indeed, as 
dufitry spread throu^ the South after 1890, the 
general piaure became worse rather than better. 
Moxeover, suidi legislation was always liable to 
be invalidated by judicial deosjons as bdag 
contrary to the prindplea of freedom of property 
and contract as embodied in the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amcndmeats to the Constltudon. 
In the Jacobs case of 1885 the New York Coun 
of Appeals disallowed an Act designed -to pie- 
vent dgaMoaking in teoemem hpuses, a 
dedsion which revealed the judges as being 
equally ignorant of cigar^tnaking and tenement 
houses. It was this dectston which gave TheO’ 
dore Roosevelt, who had been a member of the 
Legislature which passed the Aa, his first revela^ 
lion of judicial dbstruction of necessary refonn, 
Nevertheless, gradually progress was rqgis- 
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A ^}6se(tdD^ judgm^t ct Mr« Justice 
Hoknes in 1-905 deda^ roundly that 

case is dedded upon an econoniic 
theory which a laij;e part of the country does 
not entertain* . . . TTic Fourteenth Amend* 
ment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
Social Statics/’ 

and the Supreme Court gradually changed its 

pirn. 

If the share of the people in govennnent ym 
to be ioocased, Jjolitial reforms too were neces- 
sary, and these also were first tried out in the 
States. They included the nomination of poli- 
tical candidates for office by the people them- 
selves in “direct primaries" instead of by 
boss-ridden oonrentions, the "initiatiYe/' whete^ 
by the people could demand and initiate legis- 
lation, the '’referendum” to approve or reject 
legislation by dircrt popular vote, and the 
“recall” of public officials. On the national level 
the dsrea popular election of Senators w 
demanded. 

The finl Slate to adopt a direct primary law 
was Wisconsin, in 1903, where “Fighting Bob" 
LaFoUette making the State a ptoving- 
ground for new ideas worked out in the State 
Uitwemiy and the Leghiadeve Bxierence 
Library, which became, under Charles 
McCarthy, an invaluable nsearch 

kboratoiy* Within the next four years seven 
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Other States followed suit. The iDitiati?e and 
referendum were hm ineroduced into a State 
constitution by South Daliota ir. 1898, and 
similar pzovisions for direct legislation are now 
found in some form or other in nearly half the 
States. The principle of the recall— the right to 
force a referendum on the continuance :n office 
of any public official, including judges, and first 
instituted in Los Angeles in igo^—was also 
adopted by Oregon in 1908. This too has now 
been adopted by a dozeii'Stattt. 

But none of these devices has as yet been 
adopted nationally, although Theodore Roose- 
velt in 19: a advocated a variation of the recall 
which McCarthy had suggest-d, whereby it 
should apply less to the jud^ themselves than 
to their decisions, since "every public servant 
... at times makes mistakes. ... But when a 
judge decides a cor-stitutional question ... the 
people should have the right to recall that 
di'^ision if they think it wrong.’* The popular 
influence in the direa primary was gradually 
nullified as professional politicians perfected 
their technique of political control, while the 
other deduces have not yielded stgrificant results. 
Considering the actual use made of them, !iot 
only in the United States but elsewhere, we may 
well question whether democncy can be pro- 
duced by machinery. 

The demand frt- popular election of Senators 
instead of oy the State legislatures originated in 
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the Populist programme, but the necessary coc* 
stitutional amendment was steadily blockhd by 
the Senate. Starting, however, with Nevada in 
189P, various Sates passed laws binding their 
le^atures to elect Qndidates endorsed in a 
Sate primary election, and by 191$ some thjty 
States had passed legislation o£ this hind. The 
Seventeenth Amendment of 1915, which wrote 
direct election into the Constitution while 
merely rostering what was, in effect; an accom- 
plished foct, did at die same time mark a real 
advance in American oolitical democracy, forr it 
broke down one of the barriers tc popular 
govemmeiit on which the Founding Fathers 
had most rclleou 

The Progressive party was filled with hope 
and the conservative interests were equally dis- 
mayed when Theodore Roosevelt— "that 
damned cowboy " as Mark Hanna bitterly ejacu- 
Iated--mnexpectedly succeeded to the Presi- 
dency. LiKe Pryan and Wilsonj he vtas a 
moralist and crusader fer righteousness, and he 
shared Bryan's enormous, human sympathy. 
Unlike Wilson, however, his perceptions were 
emotional rather than intellectual. When he 
succeeded McKinley he found himself the titular 
head cf a party which had secured power with 
a mmhtc ftj let btmxss shoe. Fet his pro^ 
gicssive imtiucts and his sense of what the 
ordinary ddzen demanded uiged him along the 
path of reform, Kis attitude to Trusts expressed 
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in his fiist Annual Message to CoHgress je* 
fleeted clearly the unhappy dilemma of the 
American when faced irith big business. 

'There have been abuses connected widi (he 
accumulation of wealth. . . . The captains of 
industry . . . have on the whole done great 
good to our people. . . . Moreover, we should 
Tccognise the immense importance of this 
material development by leaving as un- 
han^ered as is campatible with the public 
good the strong and forceful men upon whom 
the success of business operations inevitably 
jests." 

He tried to differentiate between the use 
and abuse of corporations and to give the 
Amcrians the best of both worlds, to, leave 
the organisation of business suffidently free 
to ensure proaperit), but suffidently under 
pontrol to prevent the complete tiaiisformatioa 
of ^he country from a democracy to a plutocracy. 

'Th* thrusts/* commented Mr, Dooley, **we 
hcejous monsthers built up by tfie in- 
lightened intherprisc ov th' men that have 
d^e so much to advance process in our 
beloved counthry. On wan hand 1 wud stamp 
them undher fut, on th* other hand, not so 
fast/* i 

Roosevelt recommended the establishment of 
a Department of Commerce, which was set up 
in igog and a Bureau of Corporations to in- 
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and pB}vide material for prose- 
cutions. While Harrison, Cleveland and McK^n- 
Jey between them had launched only eighteen 
proMCutions under the Sherman Act, Roosevelt 
launched 44, beginning with a case against the 
Nonhem Securities Company, whereby a poten- 
tially wSdeapreading movement of railway con- 
solidation was checked 

The most dramatic episode o£ Roosevelt's first 
term vm his forcible settlements of the strike of 
igos in the anthracite coal fields by threatening 
to take over the mines unless the owners would 
agree to submit the dispute to arbitration. The 
arbitral board which he then appointed gave 
the worken a shorter working day of 8-g hours 
and a 10 per cent, rise in pay against their d^ 
mand hir a ^ per cent, increase, and also recog- 
nised their union. This was the last successful 
coal strike until the era of John L. Lewis, who 
in 190s was a twenty-onc-ycar-old mulcnirivcr 
in the western coalfields. 

But neither his first nor his second term was 
remarkable in the field of social legislation. He 
supported legislation for the reduction of workr 
ing hours, and had Congress enaa laws estab- 
lishing workman's compensation for govern- 
ment employees and prohibiting child labour in 
the District of Columbia. But he gave no sup- 
port to national legislation against child labour, 
and though in a message to Congress in 1907 he 
ascribed the financial panic of that year to 
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“speculative folly of a few men of great wealth/' 
he went no farther than to complain of the 
failure of the laws to enforce upon owners of 
property thdr duty to the public, 

Since it is perhaps merely a vain assump- 
tion that the cure for ineffective legislatioii is 
more legishtioni it is doubtless to Theodore 
Roosevelt's credit that he pegged with 
what he had and continued to prosecute success- 
fully unde* the Sherman Act. But it cannot 
have escaped his notice that the defeated com* 
binatsons regularly teintegcated. In 1911 the 
Supreme Court in the Standard OU case again 
modified its views and held that only those com- 
binations were illegal which unduly restrained 
commerce. Mr. Justice Harlan» who had written 
the Northern Securities judgment, vigorously 
dissented, but the majority decision was in line 
with Roosevelt's own view that there were good 
and bad trusts, of which the latter abused their 
power r*id must be dissolved, while the former 
gave the country the benefits of sire and com- 
munity of interest and should be encouraged. 
The New Deal of his cousin, Franklin, was to 
exhibit in some respects a similar philosophy, 
The most origin^ achievement of Theodore 
Roosevelt's Presidency and his most valuable 
contributioii to Amerian life was his inaugura- 
tion of the principle of conservatior of natural 
lesources as a national aim. He set aside 150 
million acres under the Forest Reserve Act of 
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169 ii ai^ anuther $5 minion in Alaska and the 
North-west, until their mineral and 'water re- 
sources had been studied Irrigation of arid 
western States was facilitated by the Newlands 
Act of 1902, which provided funds for this pur- 
pose hum the sale of public lands. In jgo) a 
National Conservation Conference was held at 
the White House. Unhappily public interest in 
the subjea depended entirely on Roosevelt's 
personal drive. After he left the White House 
activity declined until 193^, when the Newlands 
Act became the basis of a Federal policy of dam 
building' and the recommendations of his Con- 
ference found a concrete expression in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

At the conclusion of his second term Theo- 
dore Roosevelt— the first Vice-President ever to 
be elected President— presented William 
Hofward Taft to the Republican party as bis 
successor and, after sedi^ him installed in the 
White House, left the country, partly so as not 
to embairass Taft, and partly to enjoy the de- 
lights of foreign travel and big-game hunting. 
Taft was at heart a mild constitutional lawyer, 
and almost immediately got into trouble over 
the tariff, of which a revision vm now demanded 
by the mid-West grain-greuving States, ever the 
main supporters of the Progressive movement. 

Taft in his Inaugural Address had proposed 
that the tariff should be reduced to the ^ffer- 
ence between home and foreign costs of produc- 
es 
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doD, and that any loss of revenue should be met 
by an inheritance tax. But he had not the vigour 
of his predecessor^ and believed that the Presi* 
dent's power was restricted to what the Con- 
stitudon permitted, This may have been good 
oonstitutiocal laWj but was definitely bad poli- 
tical pnurdee, since it gave the polidal inida- 
tivc to Congress, which was then controlled by 
the Old Guard of the Republican party. The 
result tvas the Payne-Aldrich Bill of 1909, in 
which the majerity or changes were upwards. 
Taft, however, called the tariff "the best the 
cmmtry ever had'* and signed the Bill, diereby 
alienating the Progressive Republicans. At the 
Congressional election of *910 the Progressives 
increased thdr strength in both houses of Con- 
gress and some Eastenti States normally Repub- 
lican elected Democratic Governors, among 
whom was Woodrow Wilson in New Jersey. 

In an attempt to retrieve the situation Taft 
tried to get a recipiocal trade pact with Canada 
whereby duties on Canadian raw materials and 
foodstuffs should be reduced in return for a 
lowering of Canadian duties on farm imple- 
ments andpther machinery. Since the American 
import dudes on machinery were left un- 
touched, the Eastern Republicans supported the 
scheme, but the Middle and Far West timber 
and Burning interests attacked it through fear 
of Canadian competition. The Democrats, in a 
rare bunt of political shrewdness, supported the 
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scheme, since it was so evidently splitting the 
RepublicanSi and with their help it passed Con- 
gpess in rgii, otzly to he rejected by the 
Canadians. 

Despite this setback, Taft was renominated as 
the Republican candidate for the Presidentia] 
election of ig is on a conservative progianune. 
Theodore Roosevelt was nominated by the Pro- 
gressive wing of the Republicans, kno^vn as the 
"Ball Moose" party, from the animal to which 
their candidate, in a moment of exuberance, 
had compared himself. He was now advocating 
the "Square Deal"— economic democracy with 
greater equality of opportunity and of reward, 
the right o^ the community to regulate private 
wealth— together with the politial measures 
advocated by the Populists, which he had 
hitherto either ignored or opposed. Such a pio- 
gramme was Ear too Radical to attract a majority 
of Republican voters, while the Southerners 
who might have rallied to bin: were also 
alienated by his having invited Booker T. 
Washington, an emineut negro, to the White 
House. The result of the election campaign was 
disastrous to the Republican Prty, and not 
merely in a purely political sense. Indeed, the 
£aa that the split ensured the election cf Wilson 
was perhaps less important than the fact that it 
killed the Progressive movement in the party 
and ended any hope of liberalising it for at 
least a generation. Convinced that Pro- 
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gresah^, like piofieering, did not pay, Che 
party rctiied upon its Copaervative and 
for the next thirty years toaintained an un- 
compromisiiig hostility to liberal principles. 

What had the Prt^essive Movement ex- 
pected from Theodore Roosevelt and Tafr, and 
what had it received? Undoubtedly it expected 
that some at least of its aims should be written 
into Tiational legislation and into the Constitu- 
tion. Thb it did not obtain from Roosevelt. 
His importance did not lie in legislation, but 
Ln the fact that he dramatised the hsofs and 
that, on the whole, he asked the right questioQs 
even if he faded to'dnd the right answers. He 
saw what ivas the fact, that there were poten- 
tialities for good as well as for evil in large 
aggregates of business and believed that trusts 
needed regulation rather than dissoludon. He 
contributed also the example of a President 
vrho. for the hrst time since Andrew Johnson, 
both could and did take from Congress their 
political initiadve and exercise it himself. For 
this reason it is the more legietCable that he 
failed to get any regulatory legislation through 
Congress. Though he denounced ^'malefactors 
of great wealth,'" he took no step$ to curb in- 
dividual fortunes or secure by taxation a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. Though hailed 
as the greatest Republican President since Lin- 
coin, he was, in ^t, too "regular"' a politioan 
to be a successful reformer, for he was always. 
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ready to compnunise rather i&nn spAit the {tarty, 
and he avoided really contro^'crsik is$u*es, IHte 
the level of tariffs or reform of the baiddng 
system. 

His attach on Taft were therefore particu- 
jarly undeservedi since Taft had at least grasped 
the nettle of tariff refornt, et^en if he plucked 
no flowers from it. As a tnist-btister Taft 
launched more prosecutions than Theodore 
Rooxvelt, he strengthened the Interstate Comr 
meree Commission, limited election expenses 
and made a valuable administrative separation 
of the Department of Labor from that of Com- 
merce. thus paving the way for the establish- 
ment of the fonner in 1915 as one of Cabinet 
tank. He was also responsible for setting up in 
the Department of Labor the Children's 
Bureau, under Julia Lachiop, of Hull House, 
to protect and improve the status of children. 
The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Amendments 
should also be chalked up to his aedit, for 
although not ratified till 1913, they were passed 
by Congress in 1909 and 191? respectively. The 
passage of the Sixteenth, which made possible a 
Federal Income Tax, ^vas Important as a fiscal 
measure, but also from the social point of view 
beausc the taxing machinery provided for the 
first time a national review of individual in- 
comes which was published, so that the nation 
could identify its men of great wealth and decide 
whether or not they were malefactors. The 
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Senators, swept awaj th^ last constioition^ safe 
guard against ‘pplsticd 4^ocrac}. fio^ t^iri 
figure 4 in the Populist .prtigramme. 

Taft, though more conservative than Thccv 
dore Roos^v^t, (lid not betray the J|n>' 
^es&ive ^use nor entirely fail to continue its 
policies, nut there ivas a failure in both the 
Republican Presidents which went to die iqq\, 
at the matter, a &Uure to perceive that more 
was requii£d to safeguaad democracy and die 
''American dream” than a few refpnns hi the 
supers^cture of an edifice which was funda- 
mentally soiuid. It vas the foundations 'them' 
Klyes which required testing, and perhaps re- 
constructing. Ib 1915 came the turn pf Wilson 
and the Democrats. 
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Woodrow Wdsoj} : from Prospect 
to the White House 




Chapter Four 

“ Princeton in the Nation’s 
Service ” 

•y HE years between Wilson’s return tc Pri^c^ 
i- ton as Professor of Pobtical Jurisprudence 
and his electior to the White House are inter- 
esting as shomng both how his own views 
developed, and how during the years following 
Colonel Harvey's dramatic speed of 1906 his 
position as the rising hope of the Demociatic 
Party becane established. 

When Wilson became Professor in 1890, 
Princeton had already begun to change from the 
old-fashioned College of New Jersey, at which 
he had been a student. The College, fourth 
oldest in the U.SJ\. after Harvard, WOliam and 
, Mary, and Yale, had been founded in 1746 by 
a ha^ 0! ascetic Presbyterians who 'n a monastic 
atmosphere and with intinitesiinal financial 
endowment started to teach 'Tatic, Greek, a 
little mathematics and a wealth of Scotch 
theology/’ Under Witherspoon, z "fighting par- 
son,” it played an historical part In the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War— one of its trophies 
being a captured English cannon; in 1780 the 
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Continental Congress met tbere> and it was tm 
Princeton that George Washington sent his 
Farewell Address to the army. 

These associations had a strong appeal for 
Wilson’s historical and traditionalist outlooki as 
had also the atinospheie of prayer and religious 
devotion which still remain^ in 1890, although 
worldly influences were growing. TTie old aus- 
terity gave way to easier living as the country's 
rising wealth was reflected in new buildings and 
especially in the eating dubs, which at Prince^ 
ton took^the place of the Greek-letter Fraterni- 
ties of other Colleges. Under President Patton 
Princeton beame essentially a rich man’s 
college— “a delightfully aristocratic place"— 
with dedining standards of scholarship, typified 
in the classic tale of an indignant student’s com- 
ment on an examination paper, "This question 
is unfair; it requires thought." Wilson was the 
son of one of the poor and austere students of 
earlier days who had attended prayers at 5 a,m. 
and chopped firewood in the intervals of study. 
To him the purpose of attending college was not 
to join fratemities or dubi, and have a good 
time, but to study the world and prepare to 
work in it 

These views were not yet obvious when Presi- 
dent PatWKi appointed hint But Wilson, who 
early established his reputation with the 
students as a teacher, soon also became the 
leader of the younger members of the Faculty at 
84 
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a when College Presidents were not the 
autocrats they later became and professors had a 
substantial share, in managing their institutions. 
As might be expected, his influence was on the 
side of the humanities rather than of science. 
For the next dozen yea« be devoted himself to 
the duties of his professorship and to the writing 
of histor)'. He lived comfortably, though not 
lavishly, in a house full of his in-latrs, one of 
t;’honi has written, “He loved gay nonsense. He 
could play the fool endiantingly." A fovourite 
entertainment of his was to imitate a Fourth of 
July orator who gesticulated with his legs in- 
stead of with his arms. He also— and this was 
unusual among contemporary faculty members 
^hew the loal inhabitants and tradesmen, 
thereby showing a lack of exclusiveness which 
tvas to stand him in good stead in hts political 
campaigns. In his own circle he was one of the 
leaders in a band devoted to good talk. He made 
several visits to England, notably in 1896 and 
i8gg, covering a good deal of ground, particu- 
larly in the Lake Distria, on a biqde, being an 
"experienced wheeler” in the days when cycling 
tvas an' art and not just a means of locomotion. 
He visited Cambridge to see Maitland, the his- 
torian, and also went tc Oxfo^ and from both 
Universities he drew ideas for Princeton, 
though commenting, am a better Amerion 
for having been there.” 

In 1896 Wilson chosen to deliver an 
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address at the commemoration o£ the onejmn* 
died and fiftieth anniversaiy of the foundation 
of the College* on which occasion its name was 
changed lO the Univenity of Princeton, He 
chose for his theme “Princeton, in the Nation's 
Service/' and in what proved to be the outstand- 
ing address of the celebration reviewed the 
College's contribution to American society and 
national life and urged chat in the future the 
University should noi held aloof* but use its 
influence “not to change but to strengthen 
society" and to raise up leaders for the nation. 
He also made an eloquent pica for a libeial 
education as a means of avoiding the revolu- 
tionary agitation likely to spring from the spirit 
of experiment and contempt for the past that 
was bred by science, A liberal education kept 
society balanced by tradition while not opposing 
genuine progress. By this address he was marked 
cut as the inevitable successor to President 
Patton, 

The President of an American Univenity 
holds a higher place and enjoys greater prestige 
than the head of an English or Scou University. 
Not only are his penvers greater over the Unive^ 
sity itself* but he is often a leading figure in the 
State and even in the nation. ^Vhen* on June 
gth, the Trustees of the UniTOrsity dated 
him to the Presidency* Wilson had yet to reach 
this stature* but he was ripe for the post* had 
completed his studies of American history and 



“PRINCETON IN THE NATION'S SERVICE” 
politics and was ready to tackle edacation^ and 
other problems on the widest scale. Princeton, 
skuated between the Nortii and the South, 
a singularly effective platbm for the exposition 
of his neivs. Moreover, a post which possessed 
both power and initiative, with no checks and 
balances and where a failure ol leadership pro- 
duced not a constitutional deadlock but a change 
of leader, answered Wilson's main concept in 
the held of government— namely that of 
“responsible Icadcnhip." Looking at the Univer- 
sity as a State in miniature, he wrote to his wife 
that he was content, for he felt like a Prime 
Minister. That he tvas not unconscious of the 
opportunity for leadership in a wider field was 
shown in a phrase in his Inaugural Address on 
October a6th, 190a: “A new age is before us in 
ivhich, it would seem, we must lead the tvorld.” 

Wilson's problem to improve the starolard 
oE work and bring some unity of thought and 
purpose into the University without alienating 
conservative professon or wealthy alumni. 
Already, as a Faculty member, he had been 
largely responsible for introducing the stuctait 
honour system, whereby invigilation at examin- 
ations was abolished and the students signed an 
undertakiitg on their honour that they had not 
cheated. Now he turned to the examinations 
themselves, making them more rigorous and re- 
quiring students who failed to leave die 
Univeniity, In this he ciTried opinion ivith him 
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and even induced the Trustees to contemjdate 
almost with sads&ctiona £all in numbcn, which 
he rightly assured them would only be tempor- 
ary and produce a great improvement in qudity. 
Still in pursuit of intellectual unity» he revised 
the curriculum, in which students had previously 
had free choice of subject, so that during their 
^irst two years they were restricted to groups of 
subjects having some internal harmony. 

His next venture \m more ambitious. Presi- 
dent Garfield had once given his idea of a 
liberal education as "a log in the woods with a 
boy at one end and Mark Hopk‘ns at the other,” 
and Wilson was equally convinced thai the 
truest and best education procccoed from the 
free play of mind on idnd ^n simple suiround- 
irigs. He desired, therefore, to increase the num- 
ber of Princeton instructors, and proposed 
further that they should live among the students, 
in ''domitories” built for the purpose, so as to 
be always available for discourse and advice and 
not merely during formal periods of joint study. 
The "Preceptorial System " as it was called, 
resembled somewhat the Oxford tutorial system 
as he had seen it on his travels. Wilson's scheme, 
with the buildings it implied and the creation 
of a Graduate School which had been mooted in 
i8g6 but had made little subsequent progress, 
was estimated to require an endowment of 12 
million dollars. irresistible audacity he 
asked for this sum to be subsaibed, and enough 
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immediately raised to enable the required 
number of new tutan to start in the autunm of 
1905. to be duly hailed by the student body: 

I'Her^s to these Preceptor guys 
Fifty stiffs to moke us wise.'* 

To Wilson, the weakness of the English system 
was its life tenure, which permitted the teachers 
to go to seed. He propos^ a maximjm tisiure 
of five yean. The short tenn proved no deter- 
rent, and he had no difficulty in recniiting his 
icarri, many of whom later achlered great dis- 
tinction, though generally and inevitably else- 
where than at Princeton. 

The institution of Preceptors marb the end 
of Wilson’s lint four years as President, yca^ of 
spontaneous drive backed by public idealism, 
during which he achieved undeniable success in 
Improving Princeton’^ education on its technical 
side by methods that were later copied els^ 
where. Thereafter his purpose grew to raise the 
spirit of Princeton, and with i: grew opposition. 
Already a dangerous situation was being created, 
for while Princeton certainly benefited by the 
gifts which Wilson elicited from wealthy Ameri- 
cans (for example Andrew Gamegie, whose gift 
of a lake when Wilson really wanted buildings 
brought the neat acknowiedgxnent, “Mr. Car- 
negie, we reec bread, and you have given us 
cake*’), yet at the same time the dependency of 
the Unlvenity on such gifts was made manifest 1 
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and tihe time might come when the donors might 
doubt the wisdom of the changes in the old 
aristocraik atmosphere that were implicit in 
Wilson's reforms and even feel that the influence 
of wealth should be decisive over that of the 
President of the University. After alb this was 
the era of Dollar Diplomacy. Tl^ contest came 
over the proposal to substitute Quadrangles for 
Che Clubs and over the location of the Graduate 
School. 

The erection of Donnitodes, where bodies of 
students and teachers should live together in 
place of the Clubs whose luxury and exclusive- 
ness had been steadOy increasing, was; as we 
have seen, an csscptial part of Wilson's Pre- 
ceptorial System and bad been accepted by ihe 
Trustees as a technical reform. But the change 
was also essential, in Wilson's view, on the soda! 
side, if Princeton was to play its part in training 
leaders for the nation's service. For the dangers 
wiiich Lhreatened the national democratic tradi- 
tion could not be adequately met, or indeed met 
at all, by people whose training had tahen place 
among undemocratic surroundings of luxury 
and privilege. By the ume Wiison beame Presi- 
dent of the University, membership of a Club 
rather than the acquisition of knowledge, social 
rather than academic dlstlncrjon; had become 
the aim of the typical Princeton student. If he 
failed to win election to a Club during "Bicker 
Week," he was apt to regard his College career 
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as a fomplctc hilure. Ib Wilson's expressive 
phrase, “the sidesho^vs have s^s^lLowed nip the 
dreus.*’ The position was not peculiar to Prince^ 
ton alone; it existed at Harvard and Wisconsin, 
and at Columbia C. F. Adams agreed tvith Wil- 
son's diagnosis and advocated a similar remedy. 
Wilson therefore regarded himself as dealing 
with a problem of fundamental significance, not 
merely for univenity eduation, but for the 
whole Amerian ivay of 'ife. In 1907 he proposed 
that in place c£ the Clubs ±ere should be 
erected Halls of Residence or Quadrangles. In 
June the Trustees accepted the plan, but during 
the summer it came under hot fire from both 
Club members and alumni, who asserted that 
the compulsory piingling of all sorts and condi- 
tions of students infringed the right of every 
man to choose his companions. Threats to with- 
draw hnandal support were widely made, and in 
face of such strong feeling the Trustees in 
October withdretv their acceptance of the plan. 

If Wilson's decision to abandon the practice 
of law for the study of politic may be taken as 
the first milestone in his career, this decision by 
the Princeton Trustees may be taken as the 
second, for, among other consequences, it made 
him consider more seriously the suggestion that 
he should abandon the study of pdlitlca for its 
practice. For to Wilson the struggle over die 
Quadrangles was one between t'csted interests 
and social privilege on the one hand and intel- 
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lectual vitality and sodal equality on die other, 
and thus a reflection of the problems vexing the 
nation at large ^hose sdution he held to be 
impossible in a country kddng positive leader- 
ship. The action of the Trustees he regarded as 
defending an undemocratic way of life at Prince- 
ton and thus paralleling the action of those 
forces in the nation which were socially and 
politically dangerous. The success of his plan 
ivould not only have greatly influenced Ameri- 
an education, but would also have been a first 
step towards -^estoring the reality of the 
American Dream, now so grievously threatened. 
iVilsen decid^ to make one more attempt to 
achieve this success by appealing to the bar of 
public opmlon, which he vfas confident would 
support him when sufficiently informed of the 
issues at stake. He therefore addressed meetings 
of alumni in various parts of the country ard 
found that, while the Eastemcn remained 
obdurate in opposition, Westemers supported 
him, a sectional deavage which followed the 
same lines on the political issues of American 
democracy being posed at the same time by 
William Jennings Bryan. 

This was Wilson's first praaical lesson in how 
men act under pressure. His technique of appeal- 
ing to the people, and the philosophy behind it, 
foreshadow the course he followed at certain 
altical moments when President of the United 
States. That his campaign was overshadowed by 
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ill-Iiealth was also not without significance^ 
though its ^luie was also partly due to the 
Quatongle (question becomii^ craped itv the 
controversy over the Graduate College, with 
which indeed Wilson himself linked it by his 
insistence on the need for the integration <A all 
University activities for the supreme purpose of 
inculcating intelleaual discipline. Meanwhile 
the public contmetsy his action aroused, relent- 
ment at the picture he revealed of cliques and 
aristocracy and idleness in 'the midst of a hard- 
t^urking and theoreticaUy class-less democracy, 
together with his mvn personal appearances, laid 
the foundation of the popular support which he 
was to receive on his formal entry into political 
life. 

The stTjggle o\^r the situation of the 
Graduate College went back to i 8 p 5 , when 
Andrew West was made Dean of the proposed 
sdiool, with instructions to 'explore its posibilr 
tics and to report direct to the Trustees, thus 
giving him a measure of independence of the 
President of the University which might 
ultimately become rivalry^ In his Inaugural 
Address of 190a ^Vilson utged that it be located 
within the existing University boundaries— “to 
stimulate and set the pace for tlic whole Uniyer- 
sUy." But Kitlc progTtM was made in the Mxt 
half-dozen years, and as Wilson became i in- 
creasingly immersed in his plans for the reform 
cf the social atmosphere of the University, Dean 
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Wck's attitude sharpened irto antagonism and 
the question beame a personal issue between 
the wo men, with West now advocating a site 
remote from the University campus, as if to 
emphasise the independence of the College and 
of his authority. None the less, in 1968 Wilson 
persuaded the Trustees to adopt a site on the 
Campus. West countered with an offer of 
$5oft,ooo received from William C. Procter, a 
soap manufacturer of Cincinnati, on condition 
that the College be sited in accordance with 
West's wishes and that Princeton itself raise a 
further half-million. This last would not have 
been dhTicult. Wilson ivas both piqued and 
alarmed, beause the proposal not only involved 
the disintegration of the University as he con* 
cetved ic, but if accepted on Procter’s terms 
would demonstrate again the dangerous power 
of wealth. He ^therefore persuaded the Trustees 
to decline the gift. ^ 

The unprecedented spectacle of a University 
refusing the chance of a million dollars 
astounded the country, dramatised the problem 
of the proper place of wealth in a democracy and 
increa^ the national interest in and curiosity 
about the man who could persuade a University 
to so strange a coune. In May, however, a 
MauaebuseUs manufaciurer, Isaac 'V«^ynum, 
died and in his will left to the Graduate College, 
with West as trustee, a sum hrst computed as :o 
million dollan; Procter simultaneously renewed 
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his offer. Although the Wyman legacy ultimately 
turned out to be only s million dollars, the 
battle was lost To secure the rqcction o? even 
the lesser sum was beyond Wilson's powers. In 
June it was accepted and the Graduate College 
was in due course erected on a site a mile or 
more from that desired by Wilson. On Septem- 
ber 15th Wilson nominated DemGcratic 
candidate for the Governorship of New Jersey 
and p»'omptly resigned from the Presidency of 
the Univenity. « 

He was succeeded by J. G. Hibben, one of his 
oldest friends, whom he had nevertheless im- 
placably discarded when Kibben finally joined 
the opposition to his Quadrangle scheme. This 
election was the final drop in Wi'sen's cup of 
bitterness, and he refused to attend Hibben's 
inauguration, although as Governor of the State 
he had an official obligatior to do so, nor ever 
resumed his friendship. Nevertheless, Hibben 
was a sound, choice after the excitements of 
^Vilson's regime. In 19*4 he appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the problems of the Clubs, 
whose report was a complete vindication of 
Wilson's views. But Princeton still awaits its 
Quadrangles or any visible monument to the 
best known of its Presidents. 

Yet although Wilson had to quit the field, his 
career at Princeton cannot be written off as a 
failure. It is true that he did not succeed in 
achieving the full measure of his plans, but bis 
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was the impetus which started Princeton on the 
load towards its present and universally acknow- 
lodged high place in American scholar^ip. And 
for Wilson himself, his twenty jears at Princeton 
were invaluable. As an historian he had some 
understanding of the origins of America and the 
forces which were moulding the nation. But this 
was book knowledge only. The 'oumeys he made 
during his Presidency and his lectures and 
speeches, first to academic and then to popular 
audiences, gave him a widened and first-hand 
knowledge of his own country. He learnt *'how 
unlike tne United States” ms New England 
besides winning, as has already been mentioned, 
a countrywide body of suppoitcn ready for his 
entry into national politics. 

At the same time, however, during his tenure 
of Prospect— the official residence of the Presi- 
dent of Princeton— he became 'ess accessible 
than when he lived in Libiar/ Place, so that 
there grew up the belief that he was by nature 
personally cold and aloof. Aloofness, indeed, was 
forced upon him and strict regulation of his 
time and energy as a means of safeguarding his 
health, wnich was never strong; for the same 
zeasoti he had to abandon sociable ^mes of 
billiards at the Faculty Club so as to avoid the 
inevital^ iziei&ber who irished to canvass hun, 
informally, of course, on some business which 
might easily have waited till the morrow. Being 
thus thnnm back on the resources of his own 
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household^ it was certainly unfortunate that that 
household consisted entirely of womeil— his 
wi£e> $is:er>in 4 aw, three daughten and a cousin, 
who all adored him. His brother-in-law, Stockton 
Axson, did not move with the family from 
Library Place to Prospect, and Wilson missed 
the mental stimulus and questioning that wonid 
have been provided by the continuation of his 
earlier conversational circle or by a vigorous son 
of his own. In truth he became a somewhat 
kmely man, so that aH his decisions had to be 
personal ones. Thus his bedcf m personal 
responsibility ms reinforced and he tended in- 
creasingly not merely to rely on his own judg- 
ment— which in a leader is a good trait— but to 
believe in its infallibility— which in any circum- 
stances is not. 

The period cf his University Residency 
marks also s significant change in his political 
thoughc The basic themes aro set out in his 
earliest essay on politics, Cabinet Government 
in the United States, published in 1879, and are 
more fully worked out in subsequent volumes, 
notably Congressiontf? Government (1885), The 
State (1889) and Constitutional Government in 
the United States (1908). Wilson recognised that 
the machinery whereby the American Constitu- 
tion carried into the doctrine of the 
separation of pmvers produced,^ in fact, their 
isolation and made strict obsenance of the Con- 
stitution the surest guarantee that no aetbn 
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would ever be taken lo disrupt the social and 
polhfcai structure established by the Founding 
Fathers who had succeeded— uniquely in history 
—in stopping a i^olution at the point most 
convenient to the class which started iL Because 
of this isolation of President, Congress and 
Supreme Court— because, to quote a later 
ivriier, ”A Senator outlives a , President, a Presi- 
dent outlives a Representative and the 
Judges of the Supreme Court outlive all’*-- 
political leadership fell into the hands of the 
Congressional Committees which met in secret 
under dictatorial chairmen. In Wilson's view a 
simple political reform of almost a mechanical 
nature would suffice to countcraa the low state 
of American politics— namely the assumption 
by the President of executive leadership in 
government together with a responsible Cabinet 
system on the English model. 

But since he wanted to save the system of 
government as by the Constitution established, 
he did not draw obvious conclusion from his 
study— namely that if responsibility in politics 
is necessary, then the Constitution must go, 
shice the object of its checks and balances was to 
prevent the focusing of responability, to prevent 
things being done rather than to promote action. 
In 1893, in the second Cleveland administration, 
he urged the President, now that a Democratic 
majority in Congress united the Legislative and 
Exccudve elements of the government, to 
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resime the leadership whi(li had beeij lacIuDg 
in Ameticaa politics sbce the time of Lincolo. 
But neither Oeveland nor Wilson himself in hk 
profesKvial days perceived that eoonomic 
democraq is an essential of political demooacy 
or chat the strict observance of the Constitution 
. as a guarantee of the status quo mi as essential 
to the newly arisen Industrial interests of the 
North as it had been in i860 to the great 
planters of the South. Wilson, i^rhose iniereats 
were always more in the machinery and func- 
tions of government than in economics as such 
^the creation and distribution of wealth and 
the mechanism of the market— did not doubt 
the goodness of contempoiaiy economic msutu* 
dona. Anything bad ivas the result of individual 
aiminal conduct or Ignorance, not of the system 
itself. Hence the tfay to remedy the admitted 
evils of political corruption, poverty, illitetaq 
and bad social amditioos generally was to pro- 
inote the moral welhire of the masses and to 
prepare the best minds of the educated classes 
for public service. 

His book Constitutional Government in the 
United States, published while President of 
Princeton, represented his mature thought on 
this subjea. The criticism of government by 
congressional committees is repeated, but the 
tone of moderate conservatism is even more 
marked than in the earlier volume. He showed 
jionv the existence of seoet committees militates 
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a^inst gDod govemment, but hardly touched on 
the corraption which goes with secrecy. He may 
be said to describe latbcr than to condemn. He 
seemed to regard the U.S. Constitution as a 
Newtonian system which, once started, would 
and should never cease to function and in which 
slow and gradual changes can alone be expected. 
Nine years earlier, in The SkUCf he had written, 
"In politics nothing radially nos'd may safely 
be attempted.” 

Thus while he was eloquent on the n^ for 
reform he differed f-'Om the mucknken and 
Progressives on every point of policy. He might 
casdgate big business, but such mild govern- 
mental interference as he had advocated in his 
professorial lectures had now given place to a 
doctrine of reliance on the enlightened in- 
dividual. It is thus easy to see why in 1906 he 
appeared to the representatives of business and 
^nce gathered at the Lotos Club as an eqwdly 
eloquent but far safer Presidential candidate 
for the Democratic party than W. J. Br^n. His 
political views were soundly Conservative, and 
it was reasonable to doubt whether the personal 
guilt of company directors could ever be estab- 
lished or malefactors of great wealth put in jail. 

Yet as he developed bis Princeton reform pro- 
gramme, he gndually veered bacl^ to his eaxliei 
belief in the need for State action. As the opposi- 
tion to his plans made him ooosdous of the 
posver of money, so increasingly in his speeches 
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he attacked first the exclusiveness which sou^t 
to perpetuate the Chibs, and then the mohcy- 
dominatcd soHety that sought to dictate how the 
University should organise itself. Even among 
persons who would have little interest in Prince- 
ton as such his reputatbn as a politician rose, 
even though his actual political position seems 
not to have been dearly evaluated. For his posi- 
tive proposab appear hardly to justify the 
enthusiasm with which he tvas coming to be 
regarded by the advocates of reform, while the 
Conservatives who regarded him as "safe** seem 
to have been blind to his advocacy of the need 
for leadership in Amerian politics and to his 
assenions that government should be the servant 
of the whole people and not of any one par- 
ticular interest only. 

There can be little doubt that this sharpened 
appreciation of the power of money led 1dm to 
pay more attention to the expansion of big busi- 
ness going on in the world outside and its 
destruction of the traditional Jeffersonian 
society of small men. Thus anmnd 1910 Wilson 
began to move atvay from the Idea that In- 
dividual morality is an adequate instrument of 
reform and towards positive action on the part 
of government, which, beause It is the servant 
of the whole people, should be neutral as 
between particular interests. Its object should 
be to guarantee free competition and to keep 
the channels of economic activity open to all. 
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Doubtless, too, he porceived that such^ shilt, 
alipii^g him as it did with contemporary Pop- 
gressivism and the Liberal spkii: of America, 
would help him tp achieve the political 
ambitions which were already stirring within 
him- The carious thing is that the very Conser- 
vatives who proposed to nominate him as Demtv 
cmtic candi^te for the Governorship of New 
Jersey did not see that he was swin^ng away 
from their party line and was coming to itpre* 
sent the views oi Main Street rather than ^Vall 
Street. Wilson was, in fact, being urged to enter 
the political lists by a combination of the 
very elements which the Progressives were fight- 
ing, bat the Netv Jersey Democratic party 
n^ted office at all costs, and expected to 
be able to control him when eleaed, despite bis 
assertions of independence. One would almost 
say that they did not take him seriously, and 
perhaps that is part of the explanation. 
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Chapter Fine 

New Jersey 

A n American State and its government haf 
no analogy in England, and least of all wilh 
any form of English local government, for its 
povem are original and sovereign. Indeed, the 
Gonstitiution itself limits the powers of the 
federal Government to those actually surren- 
dered by the States. State governments are 
replicas of tbe Federal Government, and the 
position of the Governor who is elected by the 
State is similar to that of the President in that 
he is the Chief Executive, with wide powers pf 
veto over State legislation, but is not a member 
of the Legislature, with which he can only com- 
municate by Messages. The Governor of New 
Jersey holds office^ for three yean at an annual 
salary (1910) of ) 10.000, the President of the 
United States for four vears at an annual salai)^ 
of 575,000. 

New Jersey was, and, in fact, still is, a com- 
plex 6tate centaming diverse races, industries 
and social conditions. It is one of the transit 
States in which immigmnts find temporary, and 
low-paid, work until they get used to the country 
and are ready to sedk permanent homes £lse- 
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where. On the coast are oystermen and fishen, 
inland market gardeners and dairymen, 3od in 
the towns meichants and industrial workers in 
a hundred trades, textiles predominating. It 
possesses two universities, Princeton and Rut- 
gers, together with rural pockets of extreme 
iUiteracy and small nineteenth-century villages 
where "the hone trader is more repreentative 
of the community culture than the automobile 
dealer." Its geographical situation Ixitwecn New 
York and Philadelphia made it a dormitory to 
the business men of those cities, who welcomed 
and supported the lax incorporation laws which 
assisted the formation of trusty 
In Wilson's time New Jersey w’as outsiaading 
in the &dlities it offered to industrial corpora- 
tions; Steffens called it "The Mother of Trusts," 
a later tmter "a green pasture for foaling cor- 
porations." They exercised the usual corrupt 
influence on the government, and their fees, in 
turn, lightened State taxes. Both political parties 
had strong machines which divided the sj^s of 
government between them-— a procedure which 
was justifled by the argument that since, owing 
to the peculiar constitution of the State, it was 
normally difficult for the same party to elect 
both a Governor and a majority in the LQgi^ 
laturc, some ^frrangemem was -ntcessary to m?oid 
deadlocks over appointments and legislation. 
The Constitution further placed the Governor 
in a weak position, since he could not hold office 
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for two consecutive terms and therefore had 
little chance of becoming a dominant factor in 
fhe government. 

Wilson himself regarded New Jersey as "a sort 
of kboiatoiy in whidi the best blood is prepared 
for other communities to thrive on/* and added, 
"we have always been inconvenienced by New 
York on the one liai^d and Philadelphia on the 
other ... the whole question of the regulation 
of corporations and the right attitude of all 
trades, their formation and conduct . . . centre in 
New Jersey more than in any other sin^e State 
of the Union” (191 1). It was, in fact, a seething 
mass of Libetal and reactionary forces, the for- 
mer headed by George L. Record, a Progressive 
Republian, the latter comprising the orthodox 
party leaders on both sides, and notably cx- 
SenatOT James Smith, the Democratic boas. Thus 
although the fourth smallest State in size, it was 
no unworthy proving-ground for Wilson's poli- 
lical skill, the practicaUUty of his political ideas 
and the genuineness of bis ardour for reform. 
Moreover, the Govemonhip of a State is very 
like a smaller Presidency. 'Training in the 
duties of the one fits for the duties of the otheri' 
{Congreisional Gijvemmcnt). 

Smith used the full strength of the machine to 
force Wilson's nomination for Governor through 
the Democratic Party Convention of September 
15 th, 1910, in the face of the opposition of the 
Progressive elements in the party, whose hostility 
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toiwlt SmiAi and scepticism about Wilson 
were not allayed by Wil^n's statement that he 
had given no pledges or promises as a condition 
of nomination. It not until it heard his 
acceptance speech that the hitherto sullen Con- 
vention became enthusiastic in his support. 
Wilson campaigned for Governor on a reform 
pco^ramme embodying proposals for the pre- 
vention of electoral corruption, for economy and 
reorganisation of the State administration, con- 
trol of corporations and equalisation of taxation. 
Pairicularly prominent and precise were his 
statements that lie was opposed to the boss 
system, and if elected would act independently 
of it He tras elected by a plurality of 49,000 
votes, and at the same time the Democrats 
secured a majority in the State Legislature^ 

This surprising result did not enlighten Smith 
as to the strength of the reforming wfod now 
blowing through the States, and he proatptly 
ran head-on into 1 contest with ll^ilson whiA 
provided a startling demonstration of the latter's 
powm. 

Wilson had made it a condition of hu 
acceptance of the nomination that Smith shoald 
not stand again for the United States Senate, and 
therefore in the Democratic primary a certain 
James £. Marline had beeu selected. Since at 
that time Senators were elected b)' the State 
Legidatuies, the Democratic candidate was sure 
of election and Smith therefore proclaimed his 
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niiention of staijdiiTg. confident that Wilson 
TiKmld ignore this plain violation of his previous 
undertaking. He little knew his man. When a 
penonal appeal failed, Wilson ^«nt into action. 
He did not appioadi the State Legislature, but 
denounced Smith in the Press and in public 
meetings, where he dwelt not on the qualities of 
Marline (which, except for a lifelong adherence 
to Democratic principles, were few), but on the 
right of the people to have their expressed 
desires fulfilled, and not set aside by a political 
boss. The force of public opinion thus around 
proved greater than the presumed strength of 
Smith's political machine, and the Legislature 
duly elected Mardne. Here wm the first example 
on a wider scale of the Wilson technique, fore- 
shadowed at Princeton, of going over the heads 
of representatives to the people themselves. Its 
success eould not but confirm Wilson in his 
belief that, when the people had an issue clearly 
and properly placed before them, they would 
form a sound judgment; or, in other words, 
would agree with him. 

The short and successful struggle with Smith 
made it dear that Wilson regarded himself as 
leader of the Democratic party in the State. Bm 
it was also in tune with his vie^vs on executive 
leadership that he should also regard Iiimsdf as 
Tcpreseitting the whole electorate. Thus .^r 
the election he equally consulted Republican 
and Democradc refonners, such men as Joseph 
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Tumulty {wtiQ became tiis pimte sfioetiiiy) 
George L, Record. With their aid and that of 
William S. U'Reti of Oregon, who converted 
him to the principles of the midative, referen- 
dum and recall he devised the legislative £nact' 
ments necessary for the achievement of his 
programme. 

One of the supports of the power of the party 
caucus was the bet that andidates for Federal, 
State and local offices were selected in a care- 
fully packed Party Convention, and then pre- 
sented in such a mass as to the power of 
the average elector to discriminate and thus to 
deprive him of full freedom of choice. In one 
Netv York election the ballot sheet was eight feet 
long. Wilson aimed at knocking out this prop by 
having the candidates chosen by' direct vote of 
the party. Thus one of his first Bills was the 
Geran Bill— so-called £rom the name of its aaual 
sponsor in the Legiriature— to provide for Direct 
Primary selection of candidates. In March 1911 
his Republican and Democratic opponents— for 
the Democratic majority in the L^slature was 
still smarting under the defeat of Smithy-called 
a conference under the chairmanship of James 
R. Nugent, acting head of the Democratic party 
organisation, to determine the party line on thb 
and the other measures that they knew Wilson 
had in store— in other words, to concert plans to 
prevent him fulfilling the promises made during 
the election campaign. Wilson took the unpre- 
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cedented step of •declaring ht$ wish to be present, 
and presented his ideas aigued his (Sise in 
such a that the conference, designed to 
defeat his progiamme, ended by heartily endon- 
ing it The defeat of Smith and Nugent'was now 
complete, and Wilson's position as acknowledged 
leader of the one-time boss^dden Sute of New 
Jeney became a national portent 
This was followed by the Coniipt Practices 
BDl on similar lines to that enacted in Great 
Britain, which together with the Geran Bill 
went a long way cowards dealing up the New 
Jersey political atmosphere. An Employers* 
Lbbility Act imposed on employers the liability 
to pay compensation for industrial accidents in 
the absence of apedhc agreements to the con* 
tiary, a provision designed to avoid the possi- 
jbility that unqualili^ liability would be 
declared unconstitutional. A Public Utilities 
BiR established a commission to regulate, in the 
interests of consumen as well as of the producets, 
all operations of water, gas and elearicity sup- 
pliers and telephone and tramway companies. A 
Bill was aAso passed authorising the voluntary 
adoption by any city af the Commission form of 
government— that is to say, administration by a 
small commission elected for two to three years 
aid inth a salaried mayor in pAacc of a muni- 
cipal council elected on party lines. Biype had 
pointed out that local government was the 
weakest spot in American political life, and this 
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-was. at thn time, oae of the mast favmttefll 
Ecmediea. By 1915 the system had tx:en adopted 
in twenty-four dttes lA the State, and New 
Jersey was fourth amonj the States ia respect of 
the number of cities so governed. 

As at Princeton, the first enthusiasm of the 
State 'for its new and remarkable ruler carrial 
reform fonvaid in a fkiod, until opponents began 
to recover from their first shock and to rally 
their forces. Thus, in November 1911, theelec^ 
tions gave back the traditbnal Republican 
majority in the Legislature, and it was cl^r 
that when that body met in the following March, 
Wilson's power to emy out further reforms 
would be curtailed. And, in fact, throughout 
191s his attempts to reorganise the administra- 
tion of the State Boards in the interests Of 
economy and efficiency were largely blocked by 
the Legblature. 

But again when failure or frustration seemed 
just round the comer, his path took a new turn 
and wider vistas opened before him. It appeared 
that Colonel Harvey's prognostication of h^lf a 
dozen years before might come true. Indeed, the 
Colond, in Harper^s Weekly, was talking of 
Wilson as “predestined’' to the Presidency. It is 
trye that Wilson was no longer the Conservative 
he had considered himself to be in 1906, when 
his supporters were the “steady-going banken,” 
the men who feared W. J. Bryan, inule unions 
and the socialism of the West. At Princeton, a;id 
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Qgain Id New Jersey, he had appealed ovesr th» 
heads of trustees, professors ;ind politicians to 
the public and common people to desiocratise 
the University and the State, In igoy, in a brief 
prepared for Thomas Fortune Ryan, among 
otheis, he had pnised trusts and combinations 
and turned atray from positive use of the State 
as an instrument of reform. Notv he was using 
the machinery of government to clear up' 
politics, and was contemplating its use to protect 
the public from exploitation by trusts and com- 
binations, and shareholders from the manipulat- 
ing and watering of stock, by the so^lled 
"Seven Sisters" Dill, which he pressed upon the 
Nciv Jersey Legislature in his last official 
Message. Addresses up and down the country 
were marking him out as the candidate to 
accompli^ ^giessive reforms under ,thc 
Democricic banner. 

Wilson ^vas not unwilling to undertake the 
office of President. Once when, in conversation, 
the question tvas raised whether anyone, could 
really wish to be President, he is said to have 
replied, “I should, 1 know a whale of a lot 
about the Constitution of this country, and Td 
rather like to watch the wheels go round " But 
to achieve this it vezi necessary to consolidate the 
Southern and Western Democratic votes. The 
former Wilson could claim by virtue of his birtli, 
residence and upbringing. To obtain the latter 
he must secure the support of Biyan and jettison 
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Colonel Hurey and those earlier 4upporten of 
his Pi%sidential aspiratioas who represented 
"'that combination of boss politics, big business 
and journalism so hateful to the rising West." 
So Cornel Harvey was told, in December of 
igii, that. his support was embarrassing Wilson’s 
claims to the Democratic nomination. The 
breach between the two men was skilfully 
represented by Wilson’s friends aa one with 
Wall Street also. Another Colonel took his place, 
"a Texas Wanvick of mouselike timidity and 
almost Chinese self-efecemcnt”— Edward M. 
House. 

The first, part of this description is ^ess than 
fair, for House^vas an astute and experienced 
political tacticlan^who had won his spurs low- 
teen years before. At this time his most valuable 
service was the assistance he gave in bringing 
together Wilson and W. J. Bryan. Though in 
his professorial days Wilson had not been 
unsympathetic to Bryan, yet when President of 
Princeton he had regarded him as a dai^ger to 
the party and country, and in 1907 hil ex- 
presid in a letter the hope that "we could -do 
something, at once dignified and effective, to 
knock Mr, -^ryan, once for all, into a cocked 
hat." In order to stir up discoid betTfeen 
and Bryan, an old and bitter Princeton opponent 
published this letter in January 1912, only a few 
days before the traditional Jackson Day Dinner, 
at which the leaders of- the Democratic party 
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jDeet £ar pubiJc discussion of th^ party pro* 
gramme and, in a measure, to put Prcskleiitia] 
jcandidatea through their paces. It ^led, how- 
ever, to disturb the concord which Cojpncl 
House had achieved all over the South betiveen 
xhe friends of the Presbyterian elder of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and those of his co-religionist of 
New jersey, nor the personal understanding of 
Wilson’s present position, svhich Jose^us 
Baniels, a fitting pro-WOson neivspapcr c^tor 
of North Carolina, managed to implant in 
Bryan’s mind on his way to Washington. There 
was DO brmal alliance, but Bryan was the 
spokesman of the West and of the farmers, 
representative of the older America that was 
Protestant and Radical and homespun. More- 
OV8T, he controlled their votes, and his support 
would not only be decisive in the Democratic 
Convention to ^oose die Prcridemial candidate, 
but equally in the election to follow. 

For Wilson was not the only candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. Others in the field were 
Democratic nomination. Others in the field were 
Btyan and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; Governor Hannon; of Ohio, once member 
of the second Cleveland Cabinet; and Oscar 
Underwood, aiuhor of the proposed Democratic 
tariff which was to take ie place of the dis- 
astrous Pape-Aldrich tariff of President Taft. 
£ach had strong conventional claims to the party 
nomination, and each bad the support of the 
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party machina m various pattj of the country. 
Each, hon^ycr, represented the Conservative 
wing, Harmon’s strength being in the North, 
Clark's in the Central States, where Thomas 
Fortune Ryan tvas an influential supponer, and 
Underwood in the Icnver ^th. It was under- 
stood that the three had agreed to pool their 
interests as against Wilson. In fact, only through 
the courage and management of Daniels and 
House did Wilson get any substantial party sup- 
port in the broad region of the South, where he 
was the most popular candidate. The custom of 
the Democratic Convention required an affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the delegates tor secure 
nomination, ar-d in the early days of igis 
Wilson had no assurance of more than half the 
six hundred votes that would be nccessarj'. For 
Bryan and his friends lay low till its very 
opening. 

In 191s the Republian Convention met to 
choose their candidate early in June at Chicago. 
The result was disastrous to the party, for while 
the Republican National Committee used the 
power of the party machine to ensure Taft's 
acceptance by the Convention, Theodore 
Roesevek also nominated by a Ti^'al Conven- 
tion as the head of a nctv Progressive movement. 
With the Republicans thus split, it was dear 
that the Demoaats would win the Presidential 
election, just as it had been dear in 18G0 that 
the Republicans would win it after a similar 
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niptui^ of the old Desiecratic party. On that 
occa^n Che Republicans had nominacd Lm* 
coItL Whom would the Democrata noninate 
now? With victory in their grasp, it was dm 
that their Convection would be a stormy one, 
{of while to the Conservative element it seemed 
a heaven-sent chance to regain office and break 
iinally the influence of Bryanisu and itformen, 
in fact the single condidon of Demociatic success 
was that they too should nominate a Progressive 
candidate on a Progressive platform. 

The Democratic Convention met on June 
i^ih dl Baltimore. Clark held a majority of 
delegates' pledged to vote for him, but Harmon 
and Underwood each held enough to prevent his 
nominaiion on the fint balloL Wilson's support 
was based on the Texas delegation, lound^ up 
hy Hfiuse, on the two Carodnas won and held 
by Daniels, on Wisconsin, where Joseph E. 
Davies (later Ambassador to Moscow) had 
secured seventeen out of twenty-six ddegates, 
and on New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which he 
had himself secured. The reactionary character 
of the Democratic National Committee and 
their inteiKion to make Clark the nominee was 
shown by their appointment of Alton B. Parker, 
a Tammany Hall man and 2904 Presidential 
candidate, as temporary chairman instead of 
Bryan. But Parker's victory was narrow and even 
Pyrrhic, for popular reaction was immediate and 
critical, and Bryan's position was actually 
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fitr^ngthened when the Coaventioft elected as 
permanent Ghainoan a Progressive irom Ken* 
tucky who was a friead of 3ryan and jdways 
recognised him when he wished to speah^ 
Political meteorologists noted that when Glark'9 
name was proposed to the Convention, the 
applause lasted sixty4ve minutes; Wilson's 
name neceiveid an ovation of seventy-Rv^ 
minutes; for comparative purposes we may note 
that Bryan in igoB had been peered for eighty- 
seven minutes. 

ilte contest was dearly betweeil Clark and 
Wilson, and Bryan, in a dramatic resolution, 
called on the ddegates to renounce any candi- 
date “who is the representative or under obliga- 
tion to . . . Thomas F. Ryan ... or any other 
member of the privilege-hunting and favour- 
seeking class.” This startling presentation of the 
issue as between freedom and privilege produced 
pandemonium in the hall, ably abetted by the 
youi^ State Senator from Albany, Franklin Dl 
R oosevelt, who had come to Baltimore to }iy (o 
persuade the Convention that New York State 
really wanted Wilson, despite the attitude of the 
offidai delegates, and managed by a trick to get 
a crowd of supporters into the halU-poUtical 
airborne troops, as it wero^who swamped the 
cries for Clark raised by the political regukis. 
The nomination of Clark was thenceforth hope- 
less, and when first Brfan, and then Sullivan, 
the Democratic boss of Illinois^ publidy traus- 
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fen^d their votes to the latter's «ucc«$ 
was assured. 

The platform on which the Democratic party 
decided to hght the election included most, if 
not all, of the causes for which reformeis had 
been arguing since the turn of the century, ot 
£vcn earlier. Its economic plans induded tariff 
revision, anti-trust Ugisladon, a Federal income 
tax, rural credits and the conservation of natural 
resources; in the political sphere a Presidential 
primary and a single term of office for the 
elected President were proposed; in inters 
national affairs the independence of the 
Philippines and free passage through the 
Panama Canal for American coastwise Upping. 
In bis acceptance speech Wilson substantially 
endorsed the platform, with special emphasis on 
itt provision for financial reform, but it was 
dear that his conception of his position as leader 
of the party and ol his function, if elected, as 
leader of the nation would forbid him to con- 
sider himself as necessarily bound by it. Thus 
more significant than the specific terms of the 
platform Itself was the fact that although, in 
conformity with Jeffersonian tradition, it 
'Insisted chat Federal l^gislatimi should he 
additional to and not a substitute for State legis- 
hirionj this iiwistence ms somewhac pcrfuncroiy 
.and the main tenor of the platform ailed for 
a substantial exercise of Federal powers as the 
jmtional situaiion might demand. This implied 
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that the Democratic party was moving away 
ln)m its old doctrine of the fundamental 
inviolability of State Rights, and in that case 
it was possible for an energetic President to 
convert it into an elective instrument of 
national reform. If Wilson were elected, It ^vas 
certain that he would attempt such a conversion. 

The orthodox Rcpublicani supporting Taft 
stood on their candidate’s record as President— 
a weak plank— and added to it proposals to 
prosecute trusts, for currency reform, conserva- 
lion and a strong Navy, while Theodore 
Roosevelt's supporters bmowed impartiaUy 
from both parties.* 

Tlnu die three chief candidates, and Debs, 
who standing as the Socialist andidate, had 
very much the same programme. /As for Wilson 
and Theodore Roosevelt, their programmes were 
almost indistinguishable, whether from one 
another or from those of Bryan s earlier candi< 
datures if his silver proposals be omitted. 
Wilson and the Demoarats had the dearer tariff 
piopoffils, while Roosevelt was more explidt on 
sociid and industrial reform, and each in some 
measure preached the doctrine of regulation. 
The main difference between them w?s not the* 
direction of policy, but the probability of its 
execudon. 5even yean earlier, Sir William Har- 
cQuit had said of English parties, “We are all 
socialists now." Some similar phrase, using the 
term Progressives, might well have been used 
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about the American election of igii, were it not 
for the fact that in American Presidential dec* 
tions striking differences of policy between the 
candidates is the eKcepdon rather than the 
rule. 

Thus the country was not being called on to 
decide the direction of the policy it required^ 
for that had already been made dear in the 
party conventions— but to dcdde how fast and 
how firmly it desired thax policy to be pursued. 
The fight was therefore primarily betn^ 
Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson. The former 
seemed the more advanced* and his campaign, 
which had much of the roaring enthusiasm ^ 
occasional irreverence of a revivalist meeting* 
attracted those voters who were disgusted wi^ 
the regi^lar party leaders* but through sectional 
bias or historical and family tradition could not 
bring thejisclvcs to Vote with the solid South, 
Wilson, erstwhile professor and moderate 
Liberal, struck a more thoughtfui* caudoiu and 
idealistic cote in his speeches and sorely did oot 
show his full mind. Perhaps tie did not yet know 
it himself* and certainly it was permissible to 
doubt, as many did* whether he would rise to 
the opportunity presented to the old party of 
Jefferson* Jackson and i8g6. 

It was due vo these doubts that* although 
Wilson had a majority in the Electoral College, 
he only obtained a minority (4a pr* cent) of the 
popular votes cast— less, in faa* than Bryan had 
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received in any of Jjis canapaigns. The centre tif 
hk strength ivas in the old allhnice of the Soucli 
and West, assured to him by the support of 
Bryan. It was only in the States lying bebw the 
36th parallel, and ki Kentucky and Virginia, 
that he obtained dear majorities; Theodora 
Roosevelt carried Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota, California, Wa^ington and South 
Dakota, while Taft secured only Utah and Ve^ 
monL In the remainmg^ States Theodoore 
Roosevelt and Taft b^veen them received a 
majority of votes. Thus Wilson was a minority 
pr^ent, as Lincoln bad been, but the votes 
cast for the Progrf&aive principles represented by 
humelf, Theodore Roosevelt and Debs totalled 
1 1 Bsillion out of a total of 15 million. Moreover, 
the Democrats secured majorities in both houses 
of Congress. 

^ViUon received the news of hk election Ufe 
in the evening of the election day, November 
5thi and remarked quietly to his wife, hs they 
retired to bed, that they would now be unable 
to carry out their plan lor a vkk to the Lake 
Difitria. The news was repeated, with more 
excitement, next morning, when the coloured 
houaeman plunged into his bedroom and 
exclauned, ''Guvnab, dey says as how you’ve 
done bm 

He remained in office as Governor of New 
Jersey until three days before his Inauguration 
as President, on March 4th, 1913, partly to 
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ensure that the ''Seven Sisteis'' Bill passed the 
New Jersey Legislature, pardy, so enemies 
alleged, in order lo draw the uttermost cem of 
his Governors salary. The accusation was typical 
of the virulence of America politics and of the 
opposition which fiiced him. 


Ill 
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Ch&pier ‘Six 

Foreign Aff^rs 1865—1915 

D T 5 R 1 NG the years the Civil 

War and Wil$(m's dection to the Presi* 
deney -of the United States his couotry rpse 
from compaiadye in^ignificaiice to the position 
of a World Power, in this, as in its intemal 
devilopnn^i parsing in a single li£etifl)c 
thiou^ stages whidh in other lands bad 
required centuries, ffhe events of these decades 
fall na^nrally into three periods: during the first, 
Which h£ued till 287a, S pyand end 

H agiltonFl sh (186^7), as Seaetaries of State^ 
were clearing up unfinished' business aDter 
Civil War, Then follow twiuity jem of quiet, 
until about 1890, when the XJnM States 
eptflped the second period-ione of aggressive 
Nadonalbm, ineiging, not iffpercepdhly/ 
into one of krperialism and world-polkies. With 
these bttrr periods we associate Richard OJney, 
Secretary of State in Cleveland's second 
^admimstratioit, and John Hay, who forma ei| 
intff«tu^ with the older Aiwiica, forie 
had been private secretary to Lincoln and 
Ambassador to London before being Secretary 
of ^tatfl under McKitd^ and Theodor? Rposp- 
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velt. In these two latter periods also we shall 
see developing the chaiacteristic orientations of 
American foreign policy— on the one hand, to- 
wards the Pacihe and the Fax East; on the other 
hand towards the Caribbean and Latin America* 

But we must first consider briefly two funda- 
mental concepts of United States foreign policy 
—namely, the Monroe ifoctrinc, and what in 
later years was to be termed Isoladonism. 

The Monroe Doctrine of 1849 was essentially 
an assertion of the independence of the Western 
Hemisphere. Two events called it forth. The 
first was a claim advanced by Russia to territory 
south of Alaska as for as the 51st parallel; the 
other was the Congress of Verona, of tSsa, in 
which the Powers of the Holy Alliance, having 
taken steps to crush democratic movements in 
Spain and Italy, discussed sending forces across ^ 
the South Atlantic to compel some at least of 
the newly liberated nations of Latin Amcri© to 
return to their Spanish allegiance. This greatly 
alarmed Canning, the British Foreign Secretary, 
who suggested that Britain and America should 
take joint steps to block such intenrendon. a 
suggestion which Jefferson advised President 
Monroe to accept. Monroe, however, decided to 
take the advice of bis Secretary of State, John 
Quincy Adavns, that the Unit^ States should 
act independently, and in his Message to Con- 
gress in 1829 be included two'dedandons. The 
fint was that the American comments “are 

lafi 
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henceforth not w be considered as suhjeett for 
future colonisation by any European Tower." 
The second was that aiiy Europeaiiimterposition 
"for the purpose of oppressing^* the Latin* 
American States or "controlling in any manner 
their destiny** would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act. These two sCatementSp behind 
whose * jaunty republican sound" an English 
note was perceptible, constituted the Monroe 
Doctrine; they sufficed to check the intentions of 
the Holy Alliance. One hundred and seventeen 
years later a similar threat ailed fotlh not 
Messages only, but the loan of arms, and Mon- 
roe's declaration made cerain Amerxan pardd- 
pation in a European war for the second time 
in a generation. 

At no time, however, has the United States 
bound herself to another natian by a Treaty of 
Alliance, and here we touch another funda- 
mental, also enshrined in Presidential Messages 
^the Farewell Address of Washington and the 
Fint Inaugural of Jefferson. Washington, in 
1796, warned his countrymen against cherishing 
"inveterate antipathies or passionate attach- 
ments" for other nations, and tvamed them par- 
ticularly that Europe had interests that America 
did not share and was better left alone. Jeffer- 
son, in 1801, restated this ^iew ralhcr more 
firmly, advising that the country should seek 
honest friendship with aU nations, but “entang- 
ling alliances with none”— a powerful and long- 
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remembeixd phrase. It is xme (hat at Ihe same 
tiiNtr he recogoised that if Napoleon Bonaparte 
were to re-^abjish french power in the Missis- 
sippi valleyj "fnmi that moment we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet anB^ nation,'* But 
this particular contingcnq never arose; indeed, 
eleven years later, the United States and Britain 
were at war over the actions oi the same British 
fleet in insisting on the right of search. It was 
thus made easier for the United Slates to estab- 
lish towards the outside world a traditional 
attitude always independent, sometimes posi- 
tively alooh 

This attitude was not maintained consistently 
nor continuously^ nor did it prevent American 
Goopecation in internatiomd agreements of 
various kinds. For example, between 1865 and 
1900 she signed more than a dozen agreements, 
coverk^ such things as the laying cl submarine 
cables, patent rights and the suppression of the 
African slave trade. In 1880 she joined a pact of 
European Powers to enforce the rights of 
foreigxicia in Morocco, and in 186a adhered to 
the Geneva Red Cross Convention, Increastogly 
beause of its vigorous growth, the United 
States became a force to be reckoned with in (be 
affairs of other countries untO in our own day, 
our two nations have become "consWeraMy 
mixed up together." 

The action of Confederate blockade runneis 
based on the West Indies had naturally turned 
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the attention «f the Kotth to the Caribboao, 
Setrard ihertfiote, as a safeguacd against siihflar 
action in thp future, attempted to get a strategic 
outpost by annexing Santo Domingo and buying 
th^ Viigin Islands &oir Denmark for miUion 
dollars. The Senate, howeveri declined to ntify 
his proposals. It was not until igiy that the 
islands were finally bought for 45 mmion 
doUaiSi after the Danes had been informed that 
the United States might find it necessary to take 
possession of the islands if Denmark were 
absorbed by a Great Power. The price paid was 
a remarkable increase on that offered fifty years 
earlier, but what would it have been twenty- 
three years later? 

Sew^ was more successful in his acquisition 
of Alaska. Lest Britain should secure it, he 
bought it from Russia for only *i\ million 
dolkrs. This was a long-term investment, be- 
cause, apart from the gold rush of 1898, posses- 
sion brought little immediate advantage to the 
United States. Despite the lailway built in 1914, 
it was not until the Presidency of Franklin 
Roosevelt that an Intensive effort was made lo 
develop its natural and strategic resources. 
Other long-term strategic moves by Seward were 
to secure the right ^ drive a canal across 
Klcaragua and to aenCKe Midway Isiaiid, west 
of Hawaii, as a bastion to the latter. 

With the withdrawal of the French from 
Mexico and the purchase of Alaska, no Euro- 

iS9 
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peaQ nations were left iq the North Ameiicm 
Conhnem. There still remained some un- 
finished business with England, notably the 
Alabama claims. 

Relations with England, in £aa, were luir 
doubtedly strained. During the Civil War the 
masses (k the English people had sympathised 
with the Nonh. but the Government had hoped 
for a victory of the South, and Gladstone had 
even suggested a possible division of the coimtiy. 
Thus, though England was officially neutral, 
cnfcrcement of neutrality had been lax and 
three Confederate ships, the Alabama, 
Shenandoah and Florida, had been allowed to 
leave port and equip themselves as commerce 
laiden. Seward claimed compensation both for 
the loss of ships and cargo directly due to their 
depredations arid hn: the indirect loss due to 
inacased cost of insurance and diminution of 
commerce. He made no hodway while Lord 
John Russell was in office, but after the lattei's 
retirement he negotiated the Clarendon Con- 
vention o! 1869 for the adjudication of the 
claimi The Senate, however, rejected the Con- 
vention after a debate in which Senator Sumner 
charged Great Britain with responsibilLty for 
half the total cost of the war. some a, 195 million 
dAUam He. further su^^psted that the cession of 
Canada would constitute an acceptable form of 
payment. 

Sudi a suggestion was unlikely to improve 
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relations betweeq the (xnintiies concerned par- 
dcularly Bincc Canada herself had incun^ ex- 
pense between 1866 and 1870 in repelling attacks 
of Fenians based on United States territory. It 
was thus a remarkable tribute to the essential 
good sense on both sides that by 1871 Fish had 
succeeded in negotiating the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, which provided that the Alahama daims 
should be aibitrated on the basis of three rules 
gtr^eining the duties of neutrals in time of war 
in respect of the use of ports and the fitting out 
of warlike vessels. Great Britain only reserved 
her view that the rules were not in force at the 
time the claims were made. The Treaty also 
included an expression of regret for the escape 
of the Alabama and other vesseb from Briti^ 
ports and for their depredations, and provided 
also for the arbitration of certain fishery and 
boundary disputes. Fish had uo desire to press 
<he indhm claims, though American public 
opinion required that they be presented The 
situation was smoothed over, however, by the 
proposal of G. F. Adams— the American mem- 
ber of the arbitration tribunal— to role them 
out in advance. The tribunal in 187s awarded 
the United fiutes 15 million dollars on the 
diredt claims, and found in favour of Great 
Britain on thie fishery claims. 

Thb remarkable vindication of the principle 
and practice of arbitration w?s the outstanding 
success of Grant’s Presidency. He himself, with 
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curioia fonesi^t, expressed his hope that some 
day mere might be “some sort of Congress 
which will take cognisance of international 
questions of difficulty.” 

between the Alahem settlement and about 
1890 there is a quiet period in American foreign 
affairs. Various causes combined to bring it to 
an end. Of these, the most important was the 
inoease in American manufactures, which d^ 
manded the outlet of external markets, After 
1876 the balance of trade flowed inareasingly 
in Ao^erica's fevonr, and by tgoo the value oi 
her exports was more than^thrice what It had 
been thirty years earlier. Since this coincided 
wkh the “scramble^ of the European Powers for 
Africa, it was not unnatural that America should 
turn her attention to the Far East, where the 
national spirit of adventure was already mani- 
feting itaelf in widespread missionary activity, 
and to South America and the Caribbean. Just 
as other countries rationalised their Imperialism 
with such phrases as ‘‘the white man's burden,” 
so America coined the phrase ''manifest destiny” 
to justify this direction of her Interests, and 
found in Captain Mahan the prophet of sea* 
power to justify her gradually growing island 
empire by the argument that a Navy needed 
‘ctoih cuaYfug 'ricmfA -wdaHi -amli 

protection. And while the Monioe Doctrine pro- 
tected the Western Hemisphere from Europe, it 
did not protect it from the United States. 
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In fact, ^ United States early be^ to 
develop the Doctrine in a positive sense, Vith 
the object of improving both her political and 
commercial relations ivith other American conn* 
tries. United States exports to Soud^ America 
had declined between i860 and 18801 and in 
1881 James G. Blaine, Secittaiy of State, called a 
Pan-American Conference to discuss a proposal 
for unifann taiilb, but be lost office on the 
accession of President Arthur and the invitations 
were cancelled. Eight years later, however, 
under President Harrison, he bad another 
chance, and dghteen countries attended the 
Gon&rence of i88g. Blame's proposals were 
rejected as designed to increase U.& iniluence, 
wfcdch they were, and the only outcome of the 
meeting was the establuhnient of the Bureau of 
American Republics (later called the Pan- 
American Union) as a clearing-house of com- 
metdal information. But Blaine continued his 
efforts, and the tariff of 1897 made provision for 
a series of reciprocity agreements, not only with 
Latin-Ameriai but also ^rith European coun- 
tries. Despite the President's support, none of 
the treaties were rau6ed by the Senate. The 
moral was not lost on young Cordell Hull, 
whose Trade Agreemeris Act of June 1954 
ushered in rccipnjcity agrEcmcnta with some 
twenty-five countries made under Pnesidjential 
audiority onlyi nor on Woodrow Wilson, whose 
policy did much to allay the political uneasiness 
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betw«en Nord) a^d Seuth America, whidi per- 
sisted ^during these years and vas in part the 
cau 5 e.aQd in pan the consequence of the failure 
to achieve economic harmony. 

For if the United States was hesitant in estab- 
lishing her economic position, she expressed her 
politial pretensions in no uncertain terms. 
There had long been a dispute between Great 
Britain and Verezuela over the frontier line 
betweeii the latter and British Guiana and in 
July 1895 Richard Olney, Secretary of State in 
Cleveland's second administration, sent a 
.despatch to Lord Salisbury in which the British 
Premier was instructed in the lektion of 
Washington's FaiwcU Address to the Monroe 
Doctrine and in the position of the UnHad 
States in the Western Hemisphere. It con- 
cluded by asking whether Britain would aaept 
arbitration. 

The language of thb Note was certainly 
arrogant, but it was also propbetk, and some 
sentences may usefully be quoted. Althou^ 
tom Bmp their context they may appear too 
axtiemc, nevertheless they express very dearly 
one aspect of the American attitude of mind 
which has long persisted: 

The Monroe Administration therefore did 
not heritate to accept and apply the logic o( 
the Farewell Address by during in effect 
that American non-intervention in European 
affairs necessarily implied and meant huro' 
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p»Q juvi-ifitervention in Amencan afiEurs. 
... k was therefore couragccptisly fkdarcd 
not merely that Eyrope ou^t not to iater' 
fere in American afeirs, but that any Euro- 
pean Power doing so would be re^a^d as 
antagoniring the interests and mating the 
opjxwition of the United States. . . . Today the 
United States is practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subj^ 
to which it confines its inte^osition. 

It ia not because of the pure friendship or 
good will fdt for ifU is not simply by reason 
m its high character as a civilised State, nor 
became wisdom and justice and equity are 
the invariable charaaeri^cs of the dedings 
of the United States. It is because, in addition 
to all other grounds, its infinite resources 
combined with its position render 

it master of the situadon and practically 
invulnerable aa against any or, all other 
Powers. 

An the advantj^ of this superiority arc 
at once impeiUled ri the principle be admitted 
that European Powers may conven American 
States into colonies or provinces of their 
own. ... If it were, the weaker countries 
would unquestionably soon be absorbed, while 
the ultimate result might be the potion of 
all South America between the t'arious Euro- 
pean Powers. The disastrous conseque^ to 
the United States of such a condition of 

things are obwous We too must be armed 

to the teeth; we too must convert the flower 
of our male population into soldiers and 
sailofrs, and by withdrawing them from the 

m 
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various pursuits oE peaceful tndustiy, we too 
must practipUy annihilate a la^ share of 
the productive energy of the natioiL 

On December 17th, 1895^ Cle^'eland sent a 
message to Congress reaffirming the American 
position and threatened to force Britain to 
accept his decision on the disputed boundary. 
Whether by accident or design, the move was 
shrewdly timed. On January 2nd, 1896, came 
the Jameson Raid and next day the Kaiser's 
telegram to Kruger. Great Britain was therefore 
in no mood to accept the challenge, and both 
Salisbury and Chamberlain made concaliatory 
statements in Parliament. Some secret diplo- 
macy produced an agreement by Great Britain 
to arbitrate except in respect of territories held 
for fifty years, and as the result substantially 
upheld Britain's claim, her de facto position 
was secured. At the same time Cl^eland and 
Olney equally gained their point, rince Britain's 
final acceptance of the United ^tes’ interest 
'in the issue went a long way towards admltdtig 
that the Monroe Doctrine was a^pait of the law 
of nations, 'despite Salisbury’s ^lier denial of 
this. But although the settlemrat was amicable, 
mth apparent gains on both sides^ the episode 
as a whole did not improve Anglo-American 
rclatiom, but rather produced ^e suspi- 
cion of the high ideals set out in Olney's 
Note. 

Fiovoative though the terms of the Note 
IS® 
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'were, the Umtfld Statei wa& mov^d by 
apprehension of being drawn into an Unwel- 
come war in the South American Coutlnem 
than by jingcustic sentiments. Cleveland him- 
self was no Imperialist, and his restraining in- 
fluence and the financial panic of 1893 kept 
American ambition within bounds But by the 
end of the decade CleveiLid was gone and pros- 
perity revived. The Spanish-American War and 
the invasion of Cuba were the natural conse- 
quences, though, as ahvays, one must distinguish 
the ultimate from the immediate causes of the 
war. 

Cuba is an island about the size of the State 
of Virginia, on^th]Td of whose population was 
either black or of mixed race. After the Civil 
War there was a great inflow into Cuba of 
American capital, while at the sune time recog- 
nition grew of its strategic position in the Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. 

The chief industry in Cuba was the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, and when the McKinley tariff 
placed it on die list of free imports, Its output 
rose by bo per cent, between 1889 and 1894. In 
the latter year, however, the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff took sugar off the bree list and imposed 
a 20 per cent, import duty, producing in Cuba 
a catastrophic fall in prices and a severe depres- 
sioiu The result was an insurrection, of which 
the immediate cause was the poverty produced 
by the sudden change in American tariff policy, 
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while the deeper cause was a popular demaad 
for independence, based on an equal hatred d! 
Spanish political oppression and of foreign 
economic exploltadon. 

Any people struggling to be free has, and 
rightly so, a claim on the sympathy of the 
United States. In tins case sympathy was 
deepened by the &ct that the struggle 
jeopardised 50 million dollan of American in- 
vested capital and an annual trade of 100 million 
dollars. The Americans, too, had a humanitarian 
dislike of the concentration camps with which 
Spain sought to subdue the insurgents, and the 
atrodtiea committed were publicised in par- 
ticular by the New ForA World (owned by 
Pulitzer) and the Nm York Journal (owned by 
W. R. Hearst). In addition, Theodim Roose- 
velt, then Actant Secretary of the Navy, 
"childish, rash and sanguinary," was pressing 
for a war to smarten up that Service. In iSgy 
Spun agreed to modify her policy of concen- 
tration camps and offered a degree of self- 
govemment to the Cubans. This concession 
pime too late and the insurrection continued, 

In i6g8 two events further exacerbated anti- 
Spanish feeling. On February pth the New York 
Journal published certain strfotures passed on 
by the Spanish Ambassa^c in. a. 
private letter. Hard on the heels of this incident 
came, six days later, the sinking in Havana har- 
bour of the battleship Afaine, with the loss of 
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oyer *06 lives. PopiiIar^Kng rose to fever heat, 
and on April Goi^ess declared ^ by a 
joint resolutbn. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his History of the 
AmeTican People, diaracterised the Spanish' 
AmcricLn War as a 'Var of impulse." It was 
veiy short, lastii^ only four months, and jtuti' 
fied the gospel of Mahan and the aspirations of 
Theodore Roosevelt, because it was essexKially 
won by the Navy- On May ist Admiral Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish Pacific Fleet in Manila 
Bay in two sessions, with an interval for break* 
fast, this securing for the United States Spain's 
Pacific possessions. On July 5id the loss of Cuba 
was made certain by the destruction of the 
Spanish Atlantic Fleet in Santiago Bay. On land, 
despite the dashing exploits of Roosevelt and 
his "Rough-riders," and picturesque reporting 
by such correspondents as Richard Harding 
Davis, the American Army made a deplorable 
showing, and only achieved victory because the 
Spaniards were even worse. Not only in Cuba, 
but also on the American mainland, the greatest 
Inefficiency prevailed. War demands prepaia- 
tion and training, and the United States, not a 
bellicose jaation, was trying to build up, and 
then move, under war coitions, a forer of 
some quarter of a million men, mosdy voUm- 
teen, with an oiganisation designed merely to 
cope with ag/)oo regulars under peace c(^i- 
tions. Confusion and disorder were thus inevit- 
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ablc^^ but the War Department took Its 
lessons to heait. 

On Ai!l^t lith Spain signed pislimiiiacies 
of peace* and in the final Tieaty* signed m Paris 
on December loth, she relinquished aH 
sovereignty over Cuba, ceded to the United 
States Puerto Rico and other West Indian 
islands* together with Guam in the Marianas* 
and faandol over the Philippine Islands for so 
milllOD dollars. Tnis latter acquisitloQ was 
fiercely opposed in Congress by both Demonats 
and Republicans as being unconstitutional and 
a violation of the Amerian tradition of govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed, since the 
Filipinos, like the Cubans* had declared their 
independence. The Treaty was only ratified by 
a very narrow matgin on February Gth* 1899. 

Pandoxically enough* in view of later 
developments* the fight for ratification was led 
by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge* who argued 
'that to reject the Treaty “would be a repudia- 
tion of the President and bumiliation of the 
whole country in the eyes of the world, and 
trould show we are unfit as a nation to mter 
into great questions of foreign policy." It is 
^rorth noting also that W. J. Bryan, although 
opposed to Imperialism* supported latification 
on the ground that the lerms of the Treaty 
represented the popular will and that Congress 
must follow the verdict of the people. Twenty 
years later Woodrow Wilson tried to mobilise 
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both these points pf view in favour pf the Treaty 
which he ne^tlated. ^ ^ 

After 190^ Caba received her mdcpendencc, 
subject to the provigions o£ the Platt Amend- 
ment, which gave the United States a veto on 
Cuba's relations with foreign Powers and a 
right of intervention. This right ‘was exercised 
in 1906, when the island mi occupied till 1909, 
and again in. 191a, when Taft sent marines to 
protect United States interests. With the passage 
of time and the inCTcased American economic 
penetration of the island, which for all practical 
purposes came to be controlled by the National 
City Bank of New York, the necessity for the 
pcditical control represented by the Platt 
Amendment diminished in the minds of many 
Afflcricans, who realised, moreover, that its 
existence ivas an obstacle to the full achieve- 
ment of friendly relations vnih the Latin- 
Miprican States. It was hnally repealed in 2934. 

problem of the P hilippine was more 
complex. Possession of lEe isianiVould pro- 
vide a jumping-off ground h;r trade with China 
and a strategic outpost against Japan, while if 
the United States did no^ take the islands, it 
seemed certain that they would be acquired by 
Germany, already a dangerous trade rival. On 
the other hand, annexation was opposed by anti- 
imperialists, Republian and Democratic alike, 
who argued that annexation "without the con- 
sent of the governed" was a violation dl the 
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American ideal abroad, which would lead to 
further ^lations at home, and that occupation 
would entangle the United States in j^tem 
politia and involve just that typical increase in 
military and naval commitments depreated in 
Richard Ohe/s Note, Provicon for the acquisi- 
tion of the islands was written into the Treaty 
of Paris, hut the McEnery Resolution, attached 
to the Treaty, was widely held to imply that 
the independence and self^vemment of the 
islands was America's ultimate aim. In the last 
analysis, however, the strength of the sentiment 
for Philippine independence depended on the 
extent to which the sugar and tobacco States 
would suffer from the free importation of island- 
grown produce. 

The Spanish-Amcrican War was a typical ex- 
pression of the forces of Nationalism and 
Imperialism which were driving European 
countries also to war at the end of the nineteenth 
century, It marks a tuming-poht in American 
history because it crowned the national growth 
of the previous thirty years, as did the Franco- 
Prussian War 'for Germany, and in each case 
an acquisition of territory set the seal -on the 
national unity produced by the common effort. 
Not only did the inhabitants of different’ parts 
of the country get to know one another— 
though the dr^ were less mixed than in the 
later World War— but particilarly the partici- 
patioh of ex-Ccnfederate officen on an equality 
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with Northerners healed Southern pride,' and 
the divisioos of the Civil Wai may be said to 
have been erased at St. Juan Heights. 

Moreover, it improved Anglo-Ameiicin rela- 
tioiu, since Great Britain looked with a 
friendly eye on the country's exploits, while 
other Eutepean Powers had been unfriendly 
and, in the case of Germany, actually obstruc- 
tive. The effect on the South American States, 
however, was less happy, for to them the war, 
although against the ancient enemy, appeared as 
an act of aggression and an uncertain augury 
for the future. The United States felt itself now 
at last a World Power, and began to cultivate a 
limited sphere of external interests in the 
Pacific and Caribbean and a positive attitode 
to China. 

Chinese ports had been open to United States 
trade by Treaty of Hwangshia in 1844, but 
by the end of the century it seemed clear, not 
only to the American missVenarits who wanted 
to convert the Chinese, but also to the indus- 
jialists and traders who wanted to sell textiles 
and oil, that America was in danger of being 
irozen out> and in that case the advantages of 
holding the Philippines would be neutralised. 
In 1899 John Hay addressed a circular to the 
Powenj suggesting that they pursue a policy of 
equality d taiiffSf harbour dues and railway 
rates, which later became known as the * *Open_ 
Door." Great Britain formally agreed to Hay’s 
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proposal, but all xhe other Powers, except 
llussia^ merely expressed approval. Russia le* 
turned a definite rejection. Hay, however, 
expressed himself satisfied and announced that 
the agreement of all the Powers was “final and 
definite/' Since this \m not the case, the effect 
tm not so much to bind the other Powers to 
any agreed course of action as to commit the 
United States to an inte*t$t in Eastern afairs. 
Hence, when the Boxer Revolution broke out 
in I goo, the United States could cot avoid tak- 
ing part in the expedition to Pekin and a share 
in the Chinese indemnity, although more than 
half of this she ultimately tetumed to China. 

Hay did succeed in preserving China from 
the dismemberment which might have fol- 
lowed that expedition, but with the passage of 
time it became clear that the United States was 
not prepared indefinitely to redeem the implied 
commitment to maintain Chinese integrity. 
Neither Bryan’s protest in 1915 nor that 
Henry Stimson in did anything to check 
the progress of Japan in Manchuria. But at the 
tilde Hay's statement did do something ^ delay 
the partition of China, gave prestige to the 
United States and, in so far as it helped British 
commercial interests in the East, disposed 
Britain In fovour of American policy in the 
Caribbean and so kept Anglo-Ajnericaa rela- 
tm^In good trim. 

^Thc foreign policy of Theodore Roosevelt 
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recognised (bat the United States ws new a 
World Power, but, with one exception, fac was 
not aggressive. The exception is, of ooivae, 
Panama. 

The idea of a canal joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific had long been in the minds of Americans, 
but, to the fury of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Colombian govenurent hesitated to ratify the 
agreement to cede the necessary strip of tori- 
tmy. To overcome this hitch both the President 
and State Department connived at a revolt in 
the City of Panama, which on November 3rd, 
1903, was duly carried out by the City Fire 
Bri^de, prote^ by the United States cruiser 
Nashville which, by a curioiu coincidence, had 
arrived the previous day. On November 18 th 
the new Republic gave the United States a 
perpetual grant of the Canal Zone, the right to 
fortify it if necessary, and the right to maintain 
order in the cities Panama and Colon. 

Before oonstruedon could begin in earnest, 
the sanitary work of Reed in Cuba had to he 
duplicated in Panama, but by igo6 Colonels 
Goigas and Goethals had freed the Zone from 
yellow fever and malaria. The Canal was de- 
dared open for commercial traffic in August 
1914 with a parade, to which the State Depart- 
ment invited all Navies, induding that of 
Switzerland. It was finally completed in igso. 

Roosevelt prided himself on having gone 
ahead and secured the Canal wbde Congress and 
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the jurists were disaissing fine points of con- 
sc-tudonal law. Bat his methods did not help 
friendly relations with Ladn-America, which 
saw with alarm and hostility such unmistak- 
ably imperia!istic treatment of a small and help- 
less neighbour, Or the wider stage of world 
politics, Theodore Roosevelt played the diplo- 
matic game with the crowned beads of Europe 
in something of the jaunty manner of Pahner- 
ston. Although professing dislike for po^r 
diplomacy, ne actually practised it with some 
^ill. His personal share ir ending the Russo- 
Japanese War and initiative in calling the 
Algedras Conference raised the power and pres- 
tige of his country and further established its 
right to be consulted on world a&irs. Unfor- 
tunately the country as a whole did not want 
?ny such right, and it is significant that Taft 
made no move during the second Morocco crisis 
of 1911. 

The truth was that both in domestic and 


foreigii affairs Roosevdt*s*~^ 




personal, ana :t was nis personaii tyra dicr than 
)m pol icy ’ifhich arous^ ^ch^Su si^ a mong 
the" Datimr ^"^Tgen ie did b'^eed have a 
glimpseoftHat widd vision of tL^f'one world” 
and of America as an active and responsible 
member of it, to which a later and more 


meteoric Republican, Wendell Willkic, also 
tried to open the unwilling eyes of bis party. 
In negotiating the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
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Roosevelt risked a moral commitment of' the 
Ajtnerican people to membenhip of tKe An^ 
Japanese alliance, which was contraiy to their 
basic piirciple of non-involvement in the afEaiis 
of other nations. It was fortunate that its fui> 
filmeat was not demanded. For at that time 
even fewer Americans than in the nineteen- 
forties thought that matters in Europe or the 
Far East could concern them. 

Roosevel t^s failure to produce loyalty to his 
principles as w^U as to himse lf is die measuie of 
Jus failure aa'aj^ en It was WilaoQ*s also, 
aniTmore tragically because Wilson's theories 
were both more comprehensive and more 
coherent than Rocsevelfs. For while in home 
affairs and in so fax as he attempted to convert 
ir-to a reality the popular ideals of demooacy 
and liberty Roosevelt was a Progressive, in 
foreign affairs he was frankly Nationalistic. The 
Pnigressi ve..mpvgnieiit was not strong enough 
to make him app^iy^road the principles by 
which they set su^ store at home, notably that 
of democratic self-determinadon. It was left for 
Wilson to try to bring these two sides into 
harmony or, if you vnll, to extend the theory 
and practice of American Liberal'sir to indnde 
both home and foreign Telation§j/ 

By cemtisst mth chat of Raosevieft; che hiciga 
policy of Taft was a succession of failures, which 
it is kinder to pass over swiftly. In defence of 
Taft, it may be aigued that they wore due less 
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CD fais own genclo namre than to the unco- 
operative behaviour of the Senate, which re- 
jected arbitration treaties concluded^ With Great 
Britain and France in 191: and treaties with 
Nicaragua and Honduras similar ‘jy those suc- 
cessfully negotiated by P.oosevelt with Santo 
Domingo. In China, in 1909, be attempted to 
meet Japanese penetration by an international 
lean, but the proposal was declined, perhaps not 
unnaturally, ^ Russia and Japan, He then pro- 
posed that United States banhers should par- 
ticipate in a four-Fower loan to fLiance railway 
comtructioD, but. both this and his Central 
American policy were dubbed '*Dollar Diplo- 
macy” and were repudiated by Wilson. The 
failure of the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty has 
already been mentio^^ 

There remains to note the socalled "Lodge 
Corollary^' to the Monroe Doctrine. This was a 
Resolution introduced by Senator Lodge and 
passed by the Senate on August and, igia* to 
ihe effect that the United States "could not see 
without grave concern" the occupation by any 
non-American Power of any potential miliury 
or naval base in the American Continent 
Monroe would surely have approved the Resolu- 
tion, and it followed strictly Ae lines laid down 
by Kubaid Olney and Theodore RoosevdL Its 
immediate object tvas ip stop the proposed pur- 
diase of Magdalena Bay in ^uth Ca^mia by 
a Japanese fishing cempanyi diough at the cost 
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of further aggravation of LatiO-Amefican 
opinion, which viewed it as merely another 
attempt by the United States to tighten her con- 
trol of the Western Hemisphere. But the Resolu- 
tion also made it inevitable that after the rail of 
France in 1940 the United States should sooner 
or later declare war on Germany, either to pre- 
serve from annexation the French iod Dutch 
colonies in the Caribbean or to prevent German 
penetration in Latin-Ameiica. ?.t is ^ irony of 
history that it should have been moved by the 
most vigorous and successhul opponent of Wilson 
and of American participation in the League of 
Nadons. 
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Woodrow Wilson, Tweajly-eiglith 
FKsident of the United States 




Cha^(«r Snim 

The New Freedom at Home 


T he Am^riqn Presid^^ has often been 
compared with the British Prsmienhip, to 
Lhp Jatter’s disadvamage. It is true that the 
President appears to cojnbine the positions A 
J^ing and Premier, but bis powers are largely 
illusory, and because of th e constiliuttol 
separa^ of tfie^ec utSTand L egisIyiWbe 

the^oui^^pe i i JO a Pri^.Slm^tCT 

j^deir amtenT^ MSmencary y>v.enmieDt. If 
Congrq^ passfv Icgidatinn of which the Fresi^ 
^nt disapproves, he may indeed veto it, but he 
cnmot fpice a reversal A a deciaoi of Congress 
by ilhreateidag to dissolve it and appeal to the 
4»uLntry, for the times of Congressionid elections 
^ jBx^ by the Constitution, ^nd nothing, not 
even a state of war, cap vary them. Simibrly, 
CoQgms cannot send the President to the 
tountry by an adverse vote, for the times d 
Presidential flactinns arc sknilady predeter- 
mined. Wilson did on one occasion contemplate 
a refetendum oo hfs continuance in oifioe, but 
be never carried It nuL 
Wilson was very well aware of the linitatioHS 
on the President's power. He had written, "The 
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Presidency is very far from being equal to a 
first-rate Premiership,” for ”a Premier must beep 
himself in favour with the majority, a President 
need only keep alive,” Theodore Roosevelt, in 
the course of his campaign, accepted a sug- 
gestion of McCarthy d Wisconsin that the prin- 
ciple of popular recall should apply to the 
President, but he had never made his view 
publip, fearing to be accued of wishing to press 
the obvious corollary— namely a Presidmtial 
term thar should be otherwise unlimited. By 
contrast, the Democratic programme advocated 
a single term only for Presidents— a plank it 
owed to W. J. Bryan. Wilson, ho^er, did not 
accept this, on the ground that if the peonle 
had so desired, they would have said so earlier^ 
personally, he did not favour a limit to the 
number cf Presidential tenna, and would have 
taker a third term himself bad it proved pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, he was prepared to explore to 
the limit the powers whi<h under the Constitu- 
tion the President by wise leadership might 
be able to etcrcise, for ”the President is 
atlib^y ... to be as big a man as he can” 
(Gonsiitutional Government in, the United 
States). , 

He was inaugurated on March 4th, 1915, 
accompanied to the Capitol by the retiring 
President as is customary. It would not have 
been extravagant to deduce something of the 
future from the appearance of the two men, for 
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even physically thqr were a notable coattast. 
Some chance incident amiued the two of them 
as they stood together on the Capitol terracep 
and the moment was aptuted by a Press photo- 
giapheTp who has shown Taft enjoying the 
"habitual easy laughter of a fat msn/' whiZe 
Wilson’s merriment was rather the momentary 
relaxation of a hard-trained athlete. 

The essence of Wilson’s policy had been 
fittingly expressed by his spee^ at the Jackson 
Day Dinner fifteen months earlier. "The matter 
has been that the government of the country was 
pi'Vately controlled and that the business of 
this country was privately controlled; that we 
did not have genuine represeiitath^e government 
and that (he people of ^is country did not have 
ccntTol of their own affairs. What do we stand 
for to-night, and what shall we stand for as long 
as we live? We stand for setting the govemment 
free and the business of the country free.” His 
campaign addresses had elaborated this theme, 
and the title of the volume into wluch they were 
collected by W. 3. Hale gave to his programme 
the name of the "New Freedom.” E^ntlally its 
aim was the restoration of freedom to the people 
by the abolition of the private contnil of 
economic power. A truly democratic system 
should give equal opportunity for development 
to all, and this would be achieved by establish- 
ing genuinely ^ competition, in which the 
little man would survive and could advance. 
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Tht& all consolidation of power, and especially 
of money power, should be opposed, because 
k Jed to countermoves to cansolidate the 
power of labour and thus to sodal conflict and 
even to SodalisiD. These general principles 
Wilson applied to the specific Issues of the 
t>me. 

His Inaugural Address. launching his policy 
of the New Freedom, was one of the shortest, 
if not the shortest, ever made, a bare flfteen 
hundred words. After an analysis of American 
progress and its physial and spiritual cost— **we 
were very heedless and in a hurry lo be great* — 
he "'itemised with some degree of particularity 
the things that ough( to be ait^ed'*— a stvltify- 
irg and ill<3cnceived tariff, a restrict've system 
of banking and a^trency, an industrial system 
'which exploits without renewing the natural 
resources of the country, neglected agriculture 
and a disregard of the public health. The indict* 
ment was drawn, not in such picturesque term 
as W. J. Bryan had used in 1896, but none the 
less with equal force and with the precision of 
the scholar and political scientist. There could 
be DO mistake about Ms intentions, and, 
further, he declared that what he proposed '"will 
be no cool progress of mere science,** but a high 
moral endeavour. It was a moral contest between 
good and evil apon which the nation had now 
entered. 
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foreign affairs, etc. Thus they do not sit in Con- 
gress apd, being responsible only to me Presi- 
dent, and not to Congress, are seldom drawn 
horn that body; it is, in fact, the exception 
rather than the rule for any member of, an 
American Cabinet to have had previous Con- 
gressional experience. 

Moreover, in chooring his Cabinet the Presi- 
dent must l^ear in mind the need to maintain 
party support and local loyalties by a fair dis- 
tribution of offices among the various sections 
of the party and country. This is especiaH the 
case with a Democratic President, if only ■^ttnuse 
Afire have been so few of them since the Civil 
War, so that Ae opportunities to reward loyal 
party membrs have been similarly infrequent. 
In 1913 Ae need to unite Ae party after Ae 
violent contest over the Presidential nominarion 
was particularly compeUing. Thus Wilson’s dis- 
tribution of offices iUust 
basis of Ac party victory, 
members, four were from Ae ^A and two 
bom Ae West; none were fronl New England, 
alAo'Jgh Wilson Had had Ae support of 
Massachusetts. 

The Secretaryship of State went to W. J. 
Bryan, as was inevitable, not ooly as a reward 
foe his efioTts at Baltimore, but to ensure Ae 
support of Western Radicals and as, a pledge 
Aat there would be no sell-out to Wall Street. 
That he was a wcU-kaown pacifist encouraged 
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somfi foreign countries to suppose Aat United 
States foreign policy would be W«pond* 
ingly 'neffective. McAdoo* a lawyer who had 
organised the constniction of the Hudson 
Tunnels and had been Wilson's 191s tampsdgn 
manager^ was appointed Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. The appointment as Secretary of the Navy 
of Josephus Daniels had at hist a depressing 
eSi^j ^ he was a pacifist 'ike Bryan andi more- 
over, a teetotaller with an avowed ambition, 
which he subsequently realised, to make the 
Ameruan Navy "dry.” But he proved a strong 
Secretary in othet^ ways, and with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary cleared 
up the mess caused by ten years’ stagnation 
under big business and political jobbery. 
(Roosevelt had refused the post of Col'cctor in 
the New York Cusioir House, although Chester 
Arthur had found it a stepp'ng-stone to the 
White House. He remained with the Navy 
Department for almost seven and a half years, 
until nominated as Vice-Presidential candidate 
in 192c.) 

These, and others, might be regarded as 
amateur appointments, but for Postmaster- 
General Wilson chose a professional politician, 
A. S. Burleson, of Texas, The Postmaster- 
General has an importarce denied to his British 
counterpart, in that he acts as the patronage 
seaetary to the administration, a foncion 
founded on the fact that he has some 56,000 
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postihasterships to dispense to deserving party 
meiiilwrs of the lesser sort. These minor appoint- 
ments Wilson at hist wished to keep in bis 
own and to award cn the basis ^ merit 
only; \ixh^n convinced him that this was 
utterly impossible andi moreover, that judicious 
alloation of these jobs would sweeten his rela- 
tions with Congress. This was a valuable service 
in showmg Wilson that he must consult with 
"the men on the Hill" as well a$ lead them. 
Indeed, to assist the President to pass measures 
through Congress and generally to attend to the 
politicd problems cf government were among 
the chief functions of Bryan, Daniels and Bur- 
leson, while McAdoo and the others were chosen 
chiefly for their administrat-ve ability. 

Colonel House appointed himself a sort of 
one-man Cabinet Seaetariat, button-holing 
Cabinet Members and persuading them to let 
him sort out their problems and present them 
in due priority to the PresidenL This was as 
near as House permitted himsei to come to the 
personal realisation of a novel he had published 
anonymously in 191 r, just after the Presidential 
election, entitled Philip Dru: AdministratOT, 
in which the hero took over the government 
of the United States. Many of Philip Dru's 
policies, however, were carried out by Woodrtnv 
Wilson. 

Wilson also tried to e&tablish a press confer- 
' ence twice weekly, but the experiment was not 
i6q 
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wholly siiccess&iL He fundamerually distniated 
the pressi believicg that reporters ^^ere j:oiuti- 
tutionally incapable of acouate repoiting and 
were more interested in personalities than in 
principles or policy. Hence he gave thciD very 
little informatiDn and they received the impres- 
siooj which was by no means emmeous, that he 
Tsgaitied these conferences as rather a battle of 
wia This was doubly unfortunate, because— as 
we now see, though Wilson did not— the Presi- 
dent's Press ConleTence is in nary ways the 
American equivalent of Question Time in the 
House of Cotr-mons. Moreover, had Wilson been 
able to become and remain on friend-y terms 
with the nation's press, it wo aid hat^e given him 
invaluable serV’Ce in his later political cam- 
paigns. To so accomplished an orator the radio 
might well have proved a godsend. 

In April Congress niet in special session to 
hear Wilson's fint Message^ outlining bis legis- 
lative programme. He decided to ddiver it in 
person, the first President to do so for over a 
oeatory, and although U was lefcircd to by some 
as a "speech from the throne," in general the 
action was applauded as an imaginative gesture 
symbolising the dose association of the Presi- 
dent with Congress and His position as also a 
part of the law-makings machinery of the 
country, 

The fmt item cf business was the revision of ^ 
the tariff. In his add»'eas to the roving Tariff 
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Gomn^ion at Atlaata in 1882 Wilson lad 
said: 

''1 maintain that manufacturers are made 
better manufacturers whenever they are 
thrown upon their own resources and left to 
the natui^ competition of trade ” 

but the Democratic party was not, and 
never had been, a Free Trade party, and 
Wilson was forty years older now. Under- 
wood of Alabama, Kitchen 0! North Carolina 
and Cordell Hull of Tennessee (who had 
entered Congress in 1906) had prepared a BiH 
revising the tariff, and this was accepted by 
Wilson and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives aher a brief debate. 

But it was well known that the real fight on 
the Bill would take place in the Senate, for 
although the Bill was not an out-and-out Free 
Trade measure, it did place on the free list a 
number of articles, such as wool, iron ore, sted 
rails, tough lumber and agricultural products, 
while sugar duties were to be reduced by one- 
quarter and abolished as from May 1916. Thus 
it was natural that Senators, for example, from 
Colorado and Louisiana, representing sugar 
Interests, Western Senators from wool-producing 
States and the Southern cttnras-iroh grcweis 
should be among the many who opposed the 
Teductions accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives, where the more populous Northern States 
16a 
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had a prepondmtit vodog strength. The Ibbhy- 
ists ther^e concentrated their attention on 
±e Senate^ tiiing the established techniques of 
flooding individual Senators with letters and 
telegrams. 

The Bill went to the Senate on May 8thp and 
the next day Wilson joined the Senate Finance 
Committee in conference upon it» the first Presi- 
dent since Lincoln to confer with a Congres- 
sional committee. But when its slow progress 
appeared to challenge the effectiveness of hk 
leadership, Wilson's icactions ran true to kus 
earlier strategy. On May ^6th he appealed to 
the people in a press statement attacking the 
lobby as composed of astute men who “seek to 
aeaie an artifki?! opinion and overcome the 
interests of the public for their private profit.” 
This produced a further flood of correspondence, 
this time in favour of the Bill, and provoked 
some resentment in the Senate, which felt that 
Wilson was not quite playing the game. But the 
effect was to hold the Democrats and insurgent 
BLepublican supporten in line and by focusing 
national attention on Washington to compel 
obedience to the President's will. It was the 
precursor of President Franklin Roosevelt's 
technique of the radio "fireside chat” As a 
result the Democratic caucus lined up behind 
the Bill, and on July nth it was introduced on 
to the floor of the Senate. During the heat of 
summer Wilson kept Congress m Washiogton, 
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partjicipati^g himsdf in confrrcnces with the 
Senate Gomoiittee, until the Bill was hnally 
passed in September and receiired his signature 
on October 3rd. 

It was his £m triumph^part from the free 
list already refened tafihe Act reduced the 
duties on over nine hundred articles^ ann the 
average levei of duty was brou^t down from 
4S to 57 per cent. Even if this was not Free 
Trade, and Wilson's claim to have freed the 
country hom the conditions that bred monopoly 
was exaggerated, It was ct least a notable defeat 
for the tariff policy that had ruled substantially 
unchallenged since the Civil War. Moreover, it 
worked smoothly, and during the ensjing year 
brought in mote revenue than was expected. 
What its uldmate effea would have we 
shall never Itnow, for the V/ar of 1914 radically 
altered the intematicnal economic position of 
the United States. The effect of Goi^U Hull's 
Redprocai Trade Treaties was to be similarly 
inteinipted a genentior. later. 

The ntification of the Sixteenth Amendment 
in February 1913 made it possible to oSset by a 
Federal income tax the loss of revenue involved 
in the Underwood Tariff. These proposals were 
particularly the woilt of Cpidell HuU, who had 
never approved (he action of the Supreme Onin 
in invalidating the incone-tax prorisions of 
1893, which had been written by another 
Tennesseean, Senator Benton McMillan. The 
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tax was regarded purely as a revenue measure, 
designed to bring In about 70 million ddllan at 
the rate of 1-6 per cent, on ‘jicomes of g,ooo 
dollars or over, recognised that its 

initial limited sej ^^tAe appiicatbn of 
existing British ral \have yielded 400 
million dollars) left\ \xpansion. Thus 

in the war years 'welded 15,000 

million doilark In ro )e tax regarded 

as an instrument of soo^ V Ncverdieless, 
it also provided a corud^ ^ of icfbima- 
lion about the distribui^ in the 

United States, which pro^ ” ^munition for 
social reformers as well, arbaftc for law* 
makers. 

In 1916 the Underwood Tarff was suppI^ 
merited by the setting up of a permanent Tariff 
Commission. This was an attempt to “take the 
tariff out of politics'' and base it on a scientific 
appraisal of the focts and needs of the situation 
as shown by a careful investigation of all the 
aspects— economic, fiscal and administrative— 
of tariff laws. The first chairman was Professor 
Frank W. Taussig of Harvard. That Wilson 
should have decided to approach the problem in 
a spirit of research, might rjoi be surprising when 
we reflect on his scholastic past, although in 
that past he had vigorously opposed the creation 
of any such body. But 1916 was an election year, 
and it cannot have escaped his notice that 
Presidents who meddled with the tariff were not 
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generally i&dected. Id such drcumstances to 
take the tariff out o£ politics was perhaps ex- 
pedient. 

Wilson did not wait/^thc passing of the 
Tariff Bill before longresa off on the 

second lap of/ Ative course. On 
June S3ni, at the” Rc of the Washington 
summer and/ J strug^e, be ag^ 

appeared in r / presented his propo* 

s^ for dcalijf i banking and currency 
situation abr med in his Inaugural 
Addim J / 

The t^oub} iback to the tirse after the 
Civil War when'alt^lder State banking system 
broke down and Congress adopted the 
‘'National'* system, whereby certain local banks 
obtained the right of ante issue up to go per 
cent, of the face value, of- government bonds 
held by them, Backed thus, the cunency was 
eminently “sound,” but ir its effect the system 
was deflationary in tendency, since if the market 
value of the bonds rose above their face value, 
the banks oatunlly tended to sell, wh^e if it 
fell below, the government redeemed them. 
Either course ^ed to a redueden of the cunency. 
This was one of the reasons for the foiling prices 
which, as we have seen, particularly enrag^ the 
farmers. Credit was restricted because the 
banken could not or did net issue notes freely 
when needed, even at high interest rates, so that 
in order to obtain liquid resources would-be 
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borrowers had to sacrifice securities, whi(3i the 
banb held until prices rose, when they resold 
profitably. 

In the process money power was ccmcentnted 
ic a few banks in New York, who were able to 
oit off loans anil so produce ''firjmdal crises" at 
will and, moreover, used iheir power with none 
of the sense of responsibility that a Central Bank 
oi^ganised by Federal $ta.ute might have ini' 
posed upon them. It was generaUy agreed that 
the "paric" of igo? a purely fnancia! one 
hue to carrency shortage and the inelastidcy 
of aedit As a resdt the Aldrich-Vrceland Bill 
had proposed the issue of currency against State 
and mu!iidpal securities and commercial paper, 
and the National Moneiary Commission, m> 
Btructed to -leport on the whole prcblen, bad 
noted dhe concentiaticii of iconey power in New 
York banks, an obsemUon reinforced by the 
reveladoDs of the Fujc Committee lefened to 
in Chapter IL 

But though there was agreement both on Jie 
nature of the malady and the principle of 
the cure, there was acute arntjoversy over 
now ihe cure w?$ to be compounded and 
administered. Conservative and banking circles 
favoured a central bank owned by private bank* 
ing institutions and controlled by them. This 
was me essence of the proposals put forward by 
Senator Aldrich and endoned by the American 
Banking Association. At the opposite pole of 
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opialon the politically influential \\\ J. Dryan 
the issue o£ notes to be a gowrmnent 
function and the banking «ystem to be under 
govenunent control. 

Wilson was no believer in a central bank, 
which was, in fact, ruled out by the 191 ? Demo- 
ORtic platform, and himself favoured a system 
of regional reserve banks supervised by a central 
^ board at Washington. A Bill in this sense had 
been prepared by Carter Glass of Viiginia (then 
Representative; Secretary of the Treasury 
i9i8*-9o and later Senator) and was presented to 
Congress on June s6ih. That the Bryan group 
at fint thought it too favourable to the bankeiSy 
while the bailkers opposed it as too restrictive of 
their activities, is some. evidence of its balance, 
although McAdoo feared that in seeking too nice 
a balance it might fall before the Opposition of 
both Conservatives and Radicals. But when 
Wilson announced his opposition to banker 
representation on the board and that be 
favoured Federal Reserve notes being “obliga- 
tions of the United States," Bryan announced 
his support, and in August the Bill was adopted 
as a Demoaatic Party measure. On September 
tflth it passed the House of Representatives by 
the substantial majority of afly to 85, 

In ibe kimt, hwcvti, dcbait vw 
as the bankers kept up their opposition. They 
rrere not, however, wholly united, for some of 
the most important WeStemen saw a chance to 
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the financial primacy of New YorL 
Meanwhile the November dectiom*went in 
Wilson's favouTp and as time marched on even 
the New York bankers began to feel that any 
law would be better than continued uncertainty. 
Moreover^ Wilson was refusing to let Congress 
adjourn for Christmas luitil the Bill was veted 
on. At lastp on December igth, the redml 
Reserve Act passed the Senate by 54-94 and was 
signed by the Freddent on December un- 
changed in any point of principle from the form 
in which it had originally been introduced. 

The Act divided the country into twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts, each with a Federal 
Reserve Bank, fonned from the National Banks 
in the District. Private persons could not own 
stock hi Federal Reserve Banks; they dealt widi 
banks only. In them reserve fonds were 
deposited, and from them member banb could 
borrow. The rate of interest was controlled by a 
central Federal Reserve Board consisting of the 
Secretary of the Tieasdry. the Co/nptrollei of 
the Cunency and five members nominated by 
the President and approved by the Senate. The 
inter-relation of local banks with the regional 
Federal Reserve Banb and of these with one 
another, and with the Board at Washington, 
made it possible to use all the resources g£ the 
system, if necessary, to enable member banks to 
maintain payments. 

^An elastic currency and credit system was thus 
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secidfd, biif wkedieF the hirther accumuladop 
nu^ney power in any cemre or in tjie hapds of 
any single finapdal group would be effectively 
prevent^ remained to be seen. The banken at 
least could be well aatisffed with .the Bill as a 
whole, and might well feel (hat though they bad 
lost the bade over the control of the issue of 
cmrenq, they had not lost the whole campaign, 
for the men whom WiUon appointed to the 
Board were always conservative and feequently 
drawn from their tanks, The greater elasticity 
and wider distribution of banking facilities 
which the Act provided added immeasurably to 
the finaucial. stability of the country, and not 
least in the years of war that followed, 

object of the Federal Reserve Act, how- 
ever, was not at once fuifiBed— namely, the 
provision of short-term credit for farmeia at 
suffidently low rates of interest These needs of 
formers had been mentioned) in Wilson’s 
message proposing the Bill, but its provisions did 
little to produce the deured result Wilson had 
not been much interested in agriculture, until 
his Presidential candidature, when he was 
largely influenced by Walter H. Page, who sug- 
gested as Secretary of Agriculture David F. 
Houston (cx-Prcsidcnt of the University of 
Texas and in jgis Chancellor of the Wasbi)^- 
ton University of St, Louis), one pf the ablest 
members of Wilson's Cabinet, who became 
Secretary of the Treasury for a brief period in 
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1949. Npt Hmil 1916 were two mepsures passed 
which gave som^ Tedyctioji in Earm interest tat^ 
and created better credit Eaepities for farmers. 
TOe Federal Farm Loan Aa created a Federal 
Farm Loan Board and twelve regional Fam 
Loan Banis^much like the Federal Reserve 
System— deriving ^ds from member farm loan 
relations. They were authorised to make loans 
up 1070 per cent^of the value of farm lands and 
bmldipgs for fi^ five to forty years at rates not 
exceeding 6 per cent A laige number of such 
assodadoDs was formed, so that by the time of 
the Great Depression the Farm Loan Banks held 
over 1,000 znilBon dollars of farm mortgages. 
The 'Waiehdu&e Act of igifi authorised licensed 
warehouses to issue against farm products 
receipts which fannen could use as negotiable 
paper. The Populists had proposed such a 
scheme a geoeiation earlier. 

The programme of the Inaugural Address was 
thus hei^ shown to be no empty form of words, 
and frain the Tariff and Currency Wilson 
turned to Trusts, These were more numerous 
and powerful in 1913 than in 1900, but when, 
in January 1914— just after the signature of die 
Federal Reserve Aa— the great J. P. Morgan 
resigned from thirty out of his sixty*threc 
directorships, this was hailed as a victory for 
Wilson and for public opinion, and Colonel 
House reported that it was largely taken to 
indicate that big bigness was prepared to go 
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quietly. Wilson Tcsponded \o this assumption in 
^ Message to Congreu about a fortnight later, 
in which he announced hk belief that the 
antagonism between business and government 
was over and that they were now met together in 
a common endeavour to align business methods 
with public opinion and wi^ the law. 

Wilson did not objea to bigness in business 
as such, but only when adiieved by unrighteous 
means which crush the small business Hk 
attack was thcrefoie on monopoly rather lliLi on 
sire; business may well grow through comped* 
tive efliciency, but a Trust is an arrangement to 
get rid of comptition and the- efficiency that 
goes with iL Slis Message therefore contained 
five main reconmiendations: the prohibition of 
interlocking directorates; increased power to the 
lQter*State Gonmierce Commission to supervise 
railroads; a clarifiation of the existing anti-trust 
legislation; the pumshment of individuals, not 
businesses, for violation of the law; and a 
Federal Trade Commission to guide business. 
These followed closely the measures long 
advoated by Louis D. Brandeis, whose views 
had influenced Wilson. But Brandeis regarded 
bigness as an evil in itself, while Wilson thought 
that it showed fitness to survive. Congress 
responded \rith the Chyton AntiTrust Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the Ray- 
bum Securities Act. 

The flnt of these, signed on October 15th, 
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ig}4, forbade price discrimination, conditional 
sales* the aquisition of stock in competing busi' 
nesses and interlocking directorates whm the 
object of these laanoeuvres was to lessen com- 
petition or to create monopoly. The Inter-State 
Commerce Commission was given increased 
power over railroad finances. The officers of 
corpotatiom were personally responsible for 
violations of the Act. 

Act also dealt with the position of latxur 
unions, which had been regarded as Trusts or 
combinations in restraint of trade and subject m 
the provisions of the Sherman Act^Gompen had 
succeeded in tacking on to an Appropriations 
Bill (or Finance BID) a rider designed to prevent 
unions from being prosecuted as Trusts but Taft 
had vetoed this on his last day in office. The Bill 
was snbsquently passed again by Congress and 
Wilson signed it In the Clayton Act, however, 
he went farther and spedfically exempted 
unions from the provisions of the anti-trust 
kws and at the same time forbade the use of 
injunctions In labour disputes ^'unless necessary 
to prevent ineparable damage to property.*' 
Even then the extent of the ''restraining order 
or injuncrion'* that might be grant^ was 
severely circumscribed. The spirit of these pro- 
'mwoa ym wii m th* tspenmg 
“that the labor of a human beu^ is not a 
commodity or article of commerce”— words 
which find an echo in Article 497 of the Treaty 
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of 'Versailles and were themselves ttzuftnisceat of 
Philip Dm. 

But the letter of the Act did not fulhl its 
object of giving labour a right of combination 
sii^ar to that provided in Great Britain by the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906. It was found that 
judges readily accepted pleas of "inepaocable 
damage to property** and in gcanting injunctions 
were litde hampered by ±e restrictions hud 
down. The *'yellow^pg contract/' whereby era- 
ployerSi ‘as a condition of empbymenti traund 
wodmen net to join unions, was not outlawed 
by the Act, Srior ^ve^e unions exempted frQm 
corporate responsibility for torts coramitted by 
their members. 

Nor were the other provisions more successful, 
or perhaps it would be fairer to that they 
hardly had a fdr trial, For the Act had the mis- 
fortune to become law in the third month of 
the War of ]9i4-]3, and during the war period 
it waij tacitly suspended, while the post-war 
Republican administration had little incentive 
to eniEorce it. Thus the interesting experiment of 
making company directors personally respon- 
sible for m^piactices committed by their com- 
panies remains inconclusive. 

The Federal Trade Commission, established 
Vy an Aci argued >n Sepimto -1914, bad smt 
immediate success. In form it was a non-partisan 
committee of hve members to investigate com- 
merml practices and to i^c restraining ordm 
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to those who violated the anti-tru^t lawa' qr 
engaged in "unbir competition/' whose 
defimtioo w^ left to the judgment of the Com* 
mission, but was held to include such practices 
as mideadmg advertising, bribery and ^ultera- 
doQ. Its aim was to prevent rather than to 
punish the commission of offences, and during 
Wilson's adtELnistmtion it was active in heating j 
complaints and issuing orders. After igso, 
however, the attitude of the adtdnistiation 
towards business altered '2nd the Supreme Court 
in its judgments also reilected the changed 
climate of opinion. Herbert Hwver, the Seo^ 
tary of Commerce, encouraged the formation of 
trade assodations and the reports of the Com- 
mission were either ignored or failed to get 
judicial support, The concentration of economic 
control grew apace, and by 1931 the House of 
Morgan again amtroUed, through interlocking 
directorates, approximately cne-quartcr of the 
country's total corporate assets. 

The third member of the legislative tno->the 
Rayburn Securities Act— designed to control 
the opeiatiom of stock exchanges and the 
manipulation of securities was defeated in the 
Senate. Its provisions were at length revived m 
various pieces of legidation passed betweeu 1933 
and 1935. 

tThe main impetus of the “New freedom" at 
home ended with the Clayton A^Business was 
' out of breath— a familiar symptom among 
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institutions exposed to Wilson’s refonning zeal 
--andi tbnugh House, \m suggesting world 
affairs as a moie s^orious field for Presidential 
endeavour, Wilson, too, was tired, naturally 
absorbed in the netv problems created by the 
European war, and depressed by the death ot his 
tvife on August 6th, 1924. Moreover, both he 
and the Progressives shared the belief that the 
need for reform was, in a sense, finite, that once 
competition had been made f^r and free, 
nothing more was needed. This, it seemed, had 
now been done, and this belief was confirmed by 
the drcumsiance that although, in fact, there 
were still pressure points in the economic system 
needing relict these trere masked by the rapidly 
increasing European demand for American 
goods. By 1915 the adjustment of the Amcricaft 
economy to war conditions was complete, the 
situation began to assume a commercially 
favourable aspea; the war appeared to many 
Americans as merely an extensioo of their 
export trade. The faa that American pioduc- 
tion was geared t<rthe needs of a war situation, 
and particularly after America herself entered 
the war, gave a new impulse to economic goH' 
solidacion which the a^nistratioD ivas even 
forced to encourage as facilitating the high 
dfgiec of governmental control of finance, 
labour, production and distribution demanded 
by a war economy. 

Yet, if all that haa been gained by a frontal 
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attad on the main American problem wu a 
"painful m<!h,” nevertheless “by creeU and 
inletaf' substantial achievements were registered. 
Reforming legislation continued into Wilson's 
second term, and even if it laded the drama 
and ambitious scope of the Acts of his first two 
years, it was perhaps more lasdi^. The con- 
servation of resources received less attention 
than might have been expeaed from the refer- 
ence to it in his FInt Inaugural, but the Alaska 
Railway Act of 1924, empoweiing the FedenA 
Cevemment to construct, own and operate the 
Alaskan railroads, guaranteed governmental 
control of the economic resources of that area 
beside being a notable incursion into the sacred 
preserves of private enterprise. The previous 
neglect of agriculture was redeemed by the 
Smith-Lever Aa of 1944 and the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917^ which provided funds for fam 
demonstraticn work and agricultural education; 
it is possible again to discern here the influence 
of W. H. Page. At sea the La FoUette Seamen's 
Act of 1915 improved conditions in the Ameri> 
can Merchant Marine, and in igi6 the govern- 
ment Shippmg Board was created to acquire and 
operate ships. Other Acts established workmen’s 
compensation for Federal Civil Service em- 
{doyees, an eig^t-hour day on inter-State rail- 
ways and banned the products of child labour 
from inter-State commerce. 

These would have been notable achievements 
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ixa Wy adimQtftrationj &»r a paity founded ci 
the doctrine of Staxc lights and under a kadrr 
whose fondamental belief was not in the nuzi- 
rnmn of governmental regHladoQ, but in the 
ainiinum of government interference! they wece 
indeed temarltablefWe may echo the jud^ent 
of Morison and Gomhiager; 


^'AU in allj tile Demcxzatu: party made a 
splendid record of intelligent Leadership and 
bannoaious <XH>pcratioiL They had proved 
that progress and statesmanship were not the 
monopoly of the RepublkanSj and that the 
pogressive movement, which the Populists 
W begun and (Theodore) Roosevelt made 
popular, transcended party lino,”* 


Wilson's object had been to destroy monopoly 
and to maintain free competition as the only 
effective instrument of business liberty. To this 
end he aimed, en the one hand, to "make crime 
personal," and on the other hand, through the 
Fedeml Trade Commusion, to infonu business 
as to what under the law it could and could not 
ck), to give business a chance to adjust itself to 
the new legal prescription before indictment or 
prosecution. The establishment of the Federal 
TVade Commission is further evidence of the 
change which had taken place m Wilson^ mind 
on two points. First, it showed— as did the estab- 
lishment of the Tariff Gommission— that he had 
abandoned his earlier opposition to commissions 
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;ufiudi, as beipg jpstrnments of tyranny. Sec^qd, 
it ^ow6d -whaf again have nodt^ in his 
Bfeiv Jersey period— a decline in his belief in 
the ability of the individual to niake the adjust- 
ments necessary to cure the defects in the con- 
temporary economic system and a rise in his 
belief (hat these zmist come about through 
governmental machinery. The War of 1914-^8 
prevented the development of the Commission 
on the lines intended by Wilson, but his belief 
in machinery remained and found later expres- 
sion in the I^gue of Nations Covenant. 
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Chapter Eight 

The New Freedom Abroad 


P ROBABLY few American Presidents entered 
office so ambiguously equipped to handle 
foreign afiaira or have been &ced as early in 
their Presidency with so acute problems in that 
held Sixteen years of Republican adnunistra- 
tion had produced an attitude of mind in the 
State Department not by any means ffivuurabie 
to the Piogressivisni of Wilson and Bryan. At 
the same time Bryan was paitici^arly zealous to 
appoint deserving Democrats, for he was very 
personal in all his politics and held the pioneer 
belief that any good man could fill any office, 
and this led to the introduction of Inexperienced 
men. The administrative confusion in the 
partment was, in fact, extreme, as the Ani' 
bassador to St. Janes's frequently complained. 

Wilson himself had given litde attention to 
foreign relations or to diplomaq; he had studied 
the machinery whereby a nation maintains itself 
in peace rath^ than that by which it pursues 
war "by other means.” On the credit side was 
fhe fact that Wilson and Bryan were in agree* 
menl on general principles, even if it was felt 
that Bryan was ”too go^ a Christian to run a 
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fixity world" and that '*he does not hate 
enpu^/' Wilson could be a good hater. Wilson, 
fnoreover, came to power believing that the 
President had virtually absolute cotilrol over hU 
country's foreign relations and "may guide every 
step of diplomacy.” Hence he was in no awe of 
the State Department and quite prepared to cut 
through the normal relations between it and the 
corresponding departments of other States, 
either by sending special envoys to express his 
views or in other ways. His own diplomatic 
appointments were certainly up to or even 
beyond the average of the past, and no country 
could have wished for better representatives 
than Walter Hines Ps^e m London, James W. 
Gerald in Berlin, Brand Whitlock at Bnisscls 
or Paul S» Reinsch at Pekia These, however, 
were in the Orient or Europe. It was unfor- 
tunate that there was no Ambassador of equal 
calibre in the Western hemisphere until Dwight 
Morrow went to Mexico in ig^y. 

The situation which he received from his 
piedecessoTs was not an enviable one. American 
policy in the Caribbean and its demand for 
bases to secure the Panama Canal was the pre- 
cise counterpart of British policy in the 
Mediterranean and its dependence on holding 
Malta and Egypt to secure the Suez Canal. 
Equally, Roosevelt’s "big stick" had caused the 
II.S.A to be deeply hated and distrusted in 
South America, whose principal countries— 
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Argentina, Brazil and Chile, the so-called ABC 
Powexv-^d fought the implications of the 
Monroe Doctrine ^or a generation, and had re- 
sented Cleveland’s action over Venezuela. The 
policies of Taft and his Sccretaiy of dtate, 
Bhilander Knox, had been stigmatised as ’’dollar 
diplomacy." 

Wilson had recognised, for example, in his 
ffistory of the American People, that the ex- 
pansion of American iodustry and agriculture 
demanded new rnarkets, to which the Phrip- 
pines were the threshold, that American Im- 
perialism was providing a new American 
frontier justifying the "naive enthusiasm" with 
which the .Anericar people hailed the con- 
quests of their fleets and aimies. But when 
President, he detennined to r^cct "dollar 
diplomacy" and to repudiate expbitaiion 
covered by the Monioe Bcctrinc, though not 
the Doctrine itself. He saw abroad the same 
forces moulding relations between States as 
moulded, or perverted, relations between clti- 
zens^namely, the strength of monopolistic In- 
terests. Thus his home and foreign policies 
were intimately connected and the success or 
failure of the one implied success or failure of 
the other. He therefore carried over into his 
foreign policy mutdtis mutandis the basic prin- 
ciples of the "New Freedom" which he was 
seeing to apply at home— faith in morality as 
the basis of action, a belief in the capacity of 
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peoples 10 govern themselves once they were 
educated and in the divine mission ot America 
to broaden the area o! world peace and pros- 
perity. This latter was to have a very practical 
manilestadon, for it implied the dissemination 
of improved conditions of material well-being, 
demanding in turn the export of American 
goods and capital which would cany with them 
into all the world the American way oi life, and 
so generate world peace. None the less, United 
States nationals trading or investing in foreign 
countries must no longer expea their country 
to oollect their debts for them or themselves to 
be immune from the jurisdiction of local ooum; 
further conquests were repudiated, and he d^’ 
sired the Latin-American States as associates in 
a common policy. 

The classiral statement of these principles is 
found in his address at Mobile, Alabatm, on 
October n*}ih, 19) g, to the Southern Commercial 
Congress. In this he repudiated material interest 
as a detenninant of foreign policy, for "interest 
does not tie nations together; it sometimes 
separates them," therefore "k is a spiritual 
union whidi we seek." (He repeated this senti- 
mert almost verbatim at Manchester, England, 
in December 1918.) The aim of America was 
henceforth to be **Che development of constitu- 
tional liberty in the world,” and "the United 
States will never seek one additional foot of 
territory by conquest." 
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Yet United States Mannics contiDued to kfep 
Nicaragua in the condition o£ a United States 
protccttratc, while Wilson himself sent troops 
to Haiti and Santo Domingo and Cuba, Despite 
his repudiation d Theodore Roosevelt and 
Taft| Ik seemed to be continuing dieii policies. 
Although he spoke of self-determiiudon and of 
his desire to conciliate the Latin>American 
States, dollar diplomacy seemed sdll to hold the 
fidd, a natural consequence of the belief In the 
reed of America for foreign trade which he 
shared with Knox. But we cannot rule out the 
Mobile Address as merely diplomatic and hypo- « 
altical, There is almost always a time 1^ 
between a pronouncement on fordgn policy and 
its beannliig effective. It cannot be d^ied that 
Wilson's desire that towards Latin-America the 
United Sutes should act a$ "their friends and 
, champions upon terms of equality and honour'' 
was Bincere and a marked change from the 
raucous tones of Theodore Roosevelt or that his 
oondua in his first big test— over Mexico- 
swayed though it might be by a desire to prevent 
the British oil interests gaining at the expense • 
of the Amcricar^ planted a seed of cooperation 
that was to grow to maturity under the "good 
neighbor" policy of F. D. Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull. Equally, it cannot be denied that 
the full success k his principles demanded and 
implied not only the maintenance of peace, but 
also continuous American leadership in world 
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alEaiK, neither of which was achieved in WilSwi'i 
l(£etmtf» ior Europe destroyed the one and 
America the other. 

Before relating Wilson's conduct of the Mexi- 
can situaiioTi, we may turn to some relatively 
iWOT mattm which illustrate the strength and 
weakness of bis policy. Taft had approved 
Amerian participation in a Six-Power loan to 
China on tenns whida in Wilson's view en- 
dangered Chinese political integrity. Almost his 
fust official act, thereforei 'vas to repudiate 
American interest h the loan, whereupon the 
American oanken withdrew. In May he recog- 
nised the new Chinese Republic as a way of 
showing more dearly that the old policy of 
governmental parin^ip w‘th iDtemationa] 
bankets was at an end, whether in the Far East 
or in South America. This mi part of hb effort 
to foster Liberal principles in other lands, but 
in China he received a setback when the revolt 
against Yuan Shih Rai led the latter to be as 
arbiemry as Huerta in Mexico and to give 
similar reasons for his action. Nor was thb the 
end, for as Japan patently went into the lead in 
the economic exploitation of China, and esped- 
ally after 1914, Wilson was driven himsdf to 
initiate the formation by American banken of 
a Four-Power Consortium for a Chinese loan as 
a countei-measure. 

The increase of Japanese settlement on the 
West Coast early provided Wilson with a prob- 
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!em in praaicai diplomqi when both the 
Califorria and Was^gton State Legislatures 
proposed laws restricting the ownership d pm- 
peity by aliens to those “eligible for dtiren- 
ship.” This action was not inccnsistent with 
treaty obligations of the United States, but did 
cause deep offence to the Japanese government. 
Wilson failed to prevent the passage of the legis- 
htion proposed, but personal conferences b^ 
tween Bryan ana the Japanese Ambassador 
managed to keep the two countries at peace 
until the issues at stake were submerged by the 
onset of the War of 19x4. They we^, in fact, 
never settled 

On a rejited issue Congress overruled 
Wilson's veto and passed an Iinmigraticn Act in 
191V which ended the traditional policy of 
the United States by excluding numerous classes 
of persons. Wilson had previoisly exercsed a 
successful veto of an Act imposii^ or- immi* 
grants a test of literacy which m^t, he argued, 
have excluded some of the original Pilgrim 
Fathers. Siiice the war checked irnmigration, 
anyway, the working of the 1917 Aa was never 
tested, and it was superseded by the Act 
of ig^i. 

A more liberal project of a different sort 
which he encouraged was that of Bryan tor a 
series of bi-kteral treaties whereby the signa- 
tones should bind themselves to a pTelim'n&ry 
enquiry into the auscs of any dispute before 
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resarting to wat, the period of a year being 
allowed for such investigation, duiing which 
dme the disputants would "cool off/' This 
scheme was laid before the diplomats in April 
iQig, and although received with thinly veiled 
amosement at home and abroad, Bryan's "grape- 
juice diplomacy" had, by the end of the year, 
secured the asent in principle of thirty*one 
nations, to which number Great Britain was 
added in January 1914. Germany refused to sign 
because, as the Kaiser told Colonel House, "Our 
strength lies in being always pi'epated for war at 
a sect's notice. We vdll not resign that advan- 
tage and give our enemies time to prepare." In 
the end twemy-one such treaties were finally 
concluded, but it must sadly be conceded that 
they were all fruitless. 

We have already referred to the announced 
incendon of the United States to withdraw fnun 
the Philippines once a stable government had 
been established. The Democratic party pro- 
gramme had reaffirmed this. Wilson abolished 
the Philippine Gominission and up a Bi- 
cameial Legislature based on a popular vote. 
The Civil Senice was staffed increasingly by thd 
Filipinos themselves, and the government, in 
whidi the Governor was the sole representative 
of the power of the United States, established 
railways, banks, mhes and industries under its 
own control. In his last Message Wilson re- 
minded Congress that die Jones Act of 1916 bad 
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proiOised independencej but the Republican 
administiation which followed him was opposed 
to its fulfilmenL When independence was finally 
offered by FranUin Roosevelt, it was due less to 
recollectioti of the twenty-year-old promise than 
to sheer material interest. The agricultural and 
especially the sugar-producing States wished to 
end the duty-free impoitation of the products 
of the islands, American business was dis- 
appointed at the failure of the islands to pay 
the coimncrdal dividends anddpai^ when they 
were first annexed, and strategic experts ax<* 
pected that in a war with Japan the islands 
would be seized by the Japanese anyway. It was 
a fair illustration of the truth of Wilson's state- 
ment at Mapeheater: 

"Interest separates men. There is only one 
thing that can bird people together, and that 
is a common devotion to right " 

Fot whatever self-interest might suggest, the 
moral obligation proved inescapable. 

In 1914 Wilson negotiated a treaty with 
Colombia expressing regret for the Panama 
Canal episode and offering 25 million dollan; in 
compensation, Colombia in return to recognise 
Panama. The Senate twice refused to ratify it, 
but finally did so in igei. minus the expression 
of regret. 

A sterner test of Wilson's principles of foreign 
policy than any of these was provided by events 
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m M^co. Podrio Diaz had given ihe eoilziisy 
orderly govemment at the cost of rutMeaa sup- 
pimion of all liberty, oppression of the peons in 
the interests of a small number of landed pro- 
prietors owning enormous acreages and jrf wide- 
spread commercial concessions to Ameriesn and 
other nationals. In 1911 he was ousted by the 
idealistic Francisco Madero, who failed to satisfy 
the peons or to control the landbrds and was 
himself assassinated in February 1913. He was 
succeeded by Huena, described as a short, broad- 
shouldered man with restless eyes and Indian 
perseverance, who was said to become more 
dear-headed the more be drank. During the con- 
fusion of the Madero regime it had been sug- 
gested to Wilson, when Presidcnt-dect, that he 
should consult with the then Secretary of War 
on a military policy which he could carry out 
when in power, but Wilson had declined. The 
Secretary whose oYcrtures were thus rejected was 
Henry L. Stimson, who was to hold the same 
office in 1940. 

On his assumption of office, Wilson, abandon- 
ing the traditional Jeffersonian policy of 
recognising de facto governments, refused to 
recognise Huerta. This was a bold step, because 
Ltwas equally opposed to the advice oE Amerkan 
industrialists, whose Mexican investments at 
that time were reckoned at 1,500 million dollars, 
of American bankers, whose 10 milliou doUar 
loan to Mexico matured in June 1913, when a 
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failure to repay would» in their view, compel 
United States intervention anyway, and of the 
United States Ambassador in Mexico. Moreover, 
although Great 3riiain seemed at first indiS' 
posed to rccogiiise Huerta* yet in March, when 
Wilson appeared committed, she reversed her 
attitude and decided to recognise him as an 
“interim President,” and this was formady done 
two months later. In Washington this action was 
generally regarded, and not least by Bryan and 
the State Department, as doe to ibe influence of 
British oil inteiests, which eqnally with Ameri- 
can were threatened by the Mexican hatred cf 
foreign economic penetration* but saw a chance 
to undermine the influence of the United 
States and so safeguard the British Navy's oil 
supplies. 

Wilson, however, held on his anirsc, 
strengthened hy reports from his special envoys, 
first W. B. Hale arid later John Lind, sometime 
Governor of Minnesota, bom of whom shared 
his Progressive views, a fact which commended 
their judgment to Wilson, even though neither 
had any extensive knowledge either of the 
Spanish language or of Mexican history. As so 
often before and later, Wilson listened to many 
voices, but actually took counsel only with him- 
self. He reached the conduMon— by no means a 
faulty one— that the situation in Mexico was not 
a mere personal struggle between rival dictators, 
but was a struggle of the Mexican people to be 
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free &diq their feudal ov’erlords. The pro&Iem, 
theiefarcc im less cne of comututional law and 
of the ddm of rival govermncDts to reccgmtion 
than one of how to serve the best interests cf 
Mexioo, the welfare of her people and the en- 
couragement of demoaatic institutions. To 
these ends neither the recognition of the latest 
President who had murdered his predecessor 
nor armed intervention- would serve. Re 
bclicvedi as he told Congress^ it the “steady 
pressure of moral force/' and it was a great 
achievement on Wilson's port that he managed 
to stay at peace with Mexico. He saw that the 
interests of the United States also wctild be best 
served by a stable govenunent in MexicOi and 
he rightly declined to believe that one could be 
achieved under such men as Huerta. 

His policy he described in October 1913 to 
the somewhat startled Sir Willem Tyrrell, of 
the Foreign Office, then visiting Washington, in 
the wotds, “1 am going to teach the South 
American Republics to elect good men." He 
had, in August^ proposed that elections be held 
in Mexico at which Huerta should not be a can- 
didate, but Huerta did not accept this sugges- 
tion, and. In fact, vm himself elected at elections 
iield in October, leaving Wilson with no other 
resource than “watchful waiting." The only 
gleam of light was that in July Colonel House 
bad gone to London and explained the aims of 
Wilson's policy to Sir Edward Grey, the British 
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For^ Secretary, who had listened sym- 
pathetically. That such a move was necessary 
showed the paucity o( contacts between the 
State Bepaitment and the Foreign Office, a fact 
of soice significance because the final agreement, 
whereby Ae British withdrew recognition from 
Huerta, was reached in such private conversa- 
tions as those of House in London and Sir 
William Tyrrell in Washington, and could 
hardly be d^bed as "open covenants openly 
arriv^ at " 

In February 19*4 the situation fiaied up when 
WilsCD decided to lift the embargo which he 
bad hitherto maintadiied on the exportation of 
arms to Mexico. This he did with the view of 
assisting the Constitutionalist party, under Gar* 
ranza, The reaction in the United States was 
favourable, but in Mexico an American naval 
crew was arrested at Tampico on April gth, and 
two days later further arrests took place at Vera 
Cruz, The American Admiral Mayo promptly, 
and Without consulting either the Navy or State 
Depirtments in Washington, issued an ulti- 
matum demanding an apology, and ten days 
later Vera Cruz was seized, partly as a sanction 
and partly tc prevent the landiiig there of muni- 
tions coming in a Gennan ship and intended for 
Huerta. Admiral Mayo may have hoped to force 
the abdication of Huerta, but actually Carranza 
as well as Huerta protested at his action, which, 
as Secretary , of the Navy Josephus Danieb haa 
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dryly pointed cut, neither procured the apdlogy 
nor pre^reatsd the munitions from' taching 
Hueru, for the German ship steamed quietly on 
to another port 

From this position of difficulty Wilson was 
cow rescued by the ABC PowciSi who cn April 
asth, 1914, made an offer of mediation^ which 
was accepted, the Senate Foreign Relations'Com- 
mittee and Senator Lodge concurring. Repre- 
sentatives of the Fowen met at Niagara 
traditibnal resort of honeymoon couples, and 
Wilson hoped for a complete settlement, 
Indiiding the elimination of Huerta and a pro- 
visional govenment accepiable to all parties. In 
June an agreement was reached on a provisional 
government, but this was not signed by th-c 
Cairanzistas, nor was anything said about 
internal refonns. NevertheleaSi Britain at this 
time withdrew her recognition of Huerta, who, 
finding himself deserted on ad sides, resigned m 
July and Bed the country. In August Camoza 
entered Mexico City. This was regarded in the 
United States as a ;riamph for the Wilsonian 
method, and the result even won some approval 
in Europe, while le-atious with Laticb-Amecica 
were improved by the evidence of the pacific 
and cooperative disposidon of the great Repub- 
lic of the North. 

Wilson, however, with somewhat greater 
prescience, saw the situation as merely a clearing 
of the stage, and in this he was right, for civil 
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war broke out again when Villa drove Gamiua 
from the capital Again the ABC Powera, now 
reinforced by Uruguay and Guatemala, met to 
work out a settlemem, but not until October 
1915 did Carranza regain control and receive 
recognition as the de facto niler of Mexico. In 
March cf the following year, however. Villa 
raided New Mexico. Wilson sent Brigadier 
Genersl John J. Pershing to catch him, but Vflla 
eluded capture and threatened further raids, so 
that eventually some 159,000 men were patrol- 
ling the frontier. Wilson firmly lefu^ to 
invade Mexico or to agree to annexation, 
although scxoDgly pressed by American property- 
owners, Roman Catholics and his political 
opponents, representative of the old Amencm 
Imperialism. He continued his attempts to get 
Mexico's house in order, and a joint commission 
of United States and Mexican rcpresentadves 
did react! agreement m November igi6. At the 
end of the year, however, Carranza denounced 
the agreement, and Wilson then had to leave the 
situation alone. He recognised that the basic 
difficulty was Mexican suspicbn of the inten- 
tions of the United States, which dated from 
the seizure of Texas :q 1 845. He hoped, in time, 
to convince Mexio that American intervention 
in the aSw of South Amerhsn l^puhlzcs ms 
a passing phase, and that she would not in the 
future t^e advantage of weak Powers. In the 
meantime further mvoivement in Mexican 
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afiaiiB wolild be merely a distraction, opmdQg 
increasingly in favour of Germany, \vith wZiom 
relations were getting more and more strained. 
In time Mexico acquired a certain stability as 
Carranza made some agrarian reforms to satisfy 
tbe laEd-Hunger of the peasants, which was one 
of the main causes of revolution. He was 
assassinated in igso and succeeded by Obregon, 
who signed a treaty vdth the United States 
in ipag. 

If Mexico tried WiIsor-*s patience, his hand- 
ling of the Panama Canal Tolls showed his 
honesty. The Hay-Pcunccfortc Treaty of 1901 
between Great ^tain and the United States 
bad clearly stipulated that canal charges on ships 
of all nations should be the same Neverthele^ 
in 19:2 the Canal Aa had authorised free 
passage for American coast-wise shipping. In 
secuiing equal rights to the use of a canal when 
she had not shared ihe expense of building it, 
British diplomacy was widely held to have "over- 
reached" that of the United States-^and the 
Canal Act was widely approved in consequence. 
It had been endorsed in the Demoaatic pla^ 
form at Baltimore, and Wilson himself had made 
one speech in its defence. It was possible to argue 
that since the Canal Zone was the property of 
the United States, coast-wise shipping was in- 
temal trarupomdoui so that the concession gave 
the United States no competitive advantage over 
foreign vessels. But when Wilson came to study 
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:he Treaty, he was coDVincad it had been 
hipken and that the protests of the British were 
well founded. On March 5th, 1914^ therefore, he 
asked Congress to repeal ihe Aa The House of 
Representatives pass^ the necessary legislation 
in the same month, but the Senate was moie 
recaldtrant, and Wilson seriously coosidcied 
resigning and ‘‘taking the matter to the people.” 
In June, however, the Senate, responding to 
pressure and to the argument of Senator Lodge 
that they should not discredit the President in 
a matter of hnreign policy, passed an Act of 
repeal, which Wilson signed on June 15th. 

,The British reaction was muncdiatcly &vou^ 
able, and Grey gave his opinion that Wfl80ii‘s 
action lifted public life on to a higher plane. It 
was, indeedi a striking demonstration of honesty 
in iDtematlonal politics and enhanced the repu* 
tation of the United States no less than that of 
Wilson. It also demonstrated Wikon ‘8 power 
over Congress, even at the end of his fim year, 
always an awkward time for Presidents. 

In his Message rccotmcndmg the repeal of 
the Canal Act, Wilson had referred to the 
assistance that such action would give him in 
other matieis of high policy. By many this was 
taken as indicating a private understanding with 
Great Britain or» ledproeal action in Mexkn, 
and this view was strengthened when Britain 
promptly withdrev recognition from Huerta 
andgencrally followed Wi*aon’a lead in Mexican 
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affairs. AcniaUy> however, it seems that WlUon 
hui wider problems iR mind, and designed the 
Tspcal of die Canal Act to smooth the way for a 
visit to Europe by Colonel House in the interests 
d peace and reduction of annaments which he 
had planned for the summer of 1914. 
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America Enters the War 


‘QRIOR to bis inaugonition, Wilson's peiaonal 
•L knowledge oE Europe bad been Uicited to a 
couple of visits to Great Britaiiii where he had 
spent his time chiefly ic Scotland and the Lake 
DisHcb ibllcwiog his interests in poetry ard 
educstioTi rather than in politics, in which he 
in any case, more concerned with domestic 
than with foreign issues. In so far as he had oon< 
sidered external a&irs, and particularly in the 
few months intervening between his electicn as 
President and his assumption of office^ it was to 
the Western Hexcisphere that he had turned his 
mind. Thus the various intemat^l alarms in 
Europe, Algeciias, Agadir, the Balkan Wan and 
the Anglo-Gennan naval race, made so little im* 
pression on him that in bis firsi Annual Message 
to Congress of December 1913 he was able to say, 

**Maiiy happy manifestations multiply about 
us of a growing cordiality and seme of unity 
of interest among the radons, foreshadowing 
an era of settled peace and goodwill ” 

More perdpient than Wilson, or perhaps 
more ambitious, Gobnel House desired that the 
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CJoited States should develop torwaids Euro^ye as 
well as towards Latin-Amcrica a foreign policy 
more positive than the general philanthropy of 
Bryan and his arbitration treaties, and in this 
he was at one with Page, the American Ambas- 
sador in Londor. The traditional dislike of the 
United States for foreign alliances was certunly 
an obstacle, but House hoped tc bring about a 
naval agreemect between England and Ger- 
many, and to draw the Great Powers into some 
gcD^ understanding for the development and 
protection of backward regions. 

With these jicas in his mind, with Wilson's 
blessing and the Panama Tolls cxyntrcveisy 
happily ended, he set oil for Europe in Nfay 
1914, But while Wilson appreciated that the 
settlement of the Cana! controversy would 
smooth House's path, there is very little evidence 
that he applied his mind to t^ problems or 
suggestions which House put forward Indeed, 
the opposite is almost certainly the case. Domes- 
tic a&its and Mexico were suffident occupation 
for Wilson, who himself admitted that he had 
“a single-track mind" and preferred to tackle 
only one problem at & time. House's idea to give 
Germany a "zone of influence'' in Am Minor 
and Persia would hardy have appealed to 
Wilson's dislike of "Imperialism,” and although 
his messages to House in Europe were extremely 
cordial and affectionate, they did not contain any 
j indication that he himself seriously considered 
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the letters (rom Hojise to ivbidi he W supposed 
to be replyii^, Had he done so, he could hardly 
have failed to see the dubious logic of House’s 
conclusion that France's failure to k^ep step with 
Cermany’s growing population would incline 
her to accept the rtatiis quo and to give up the 
idea of Tevcngc or recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The aggrdsive militarism of Beilin was a 
great shock to House, hut his letten to Wilson 
maintained their vein of optimism. On June 
s6ith he wrote encouragingly about his plan for 
joint action by the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Germany to safeguard and en- 
courage investment in the "waste places of the 
earth” which he had discussed in London and 
Berlin. There is some doubt as to whether Wil- 
son ever received this letter, for House 
apparently sent a further copy on July 4th, and 
by this time an Austrian Archduhe had already 
been assassinated at Sarajevo, Two days after 
House sailed for home Germany declared war pn 
Russia. 

The outbreak of war took Wilson by surprise, 
and his fint reaction was of irritation gt an 
apparently senseless intenuption to his pro- 
gramme of domestic reform. Owing tp its 
chronic lack of ieformation, the State Depart- 
ment seems to have been taken equally un- 
awares. Both, indeed, had their several 
distraettoos. The autumn of 1914 would see the 
mid-term Congressional elections, and Bryan, 
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like tte political wajliorsc he vm, Jiad nncK the 
el^tlan fEom a&Tj and was busy speech-making 
in the Middle West. Wilsen was preoccupied in 
watching the first-fruits of. his reform legislation, 
and notably the start of the Federal Reserve 
System. Moreover, the end of July and early 
August was oveishadowed by personal tragedy. 
He conscientiously carried out the duties ^ his 
office, but while the strain of his wife's illness 
and her death on August 6th did not perhaps 
affect his judgment of the intemation^ situa- 
tion, it did certainly dull the clarity with which 
he sought to give effea to that jud^nenu 
Admiuedly his great successor twenty-five 
years later was to be no more successful with 
offers of mediation, but equally Wilson's lacked 
the directness of Franklin Roosevelt's, being 
cither couched in general terms or advanced 
tlKOUg^ intermediaries. That be should at once 
proclaim American neutrality was inevitable. 
Wilson had seen the wreckage and min of war 
in the South, and knew what it was like, and, 
despite the evidence of the Civil War, pro- 
foundly disbelieved in the power of war to settle 
disputed questions. Moreover, besides causing 
loss of life, war "is autocratic," and would lead 
to a dependence on Big Business which would 
endanger the icfonns which he had carried 
through during the preceding two years. He 
therefore urged his countrymen to be “impar- 
tial in thought as well as in action," and to show 
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^eouekes “a Nation that neither si^ in 
jlidgment upon others nor is disturbed in her 
own counsels/' 

At this distance o! time it is all too easy to 
poke fun at these aspirations, and, indeed, two 
years Uter Wilson himself was to say, 'This is 
the last war of its hind of of any kind that^ 
involves the world that the United States can 
keep out of. The business of neutrality is over." 
But at the time it could be defimtely ai^ed 
that no practical means existed for American 
intervention in Belgium (the 1914 counterpart 
0^ 1939 Roland), while nowhere in the United 
States was public opinion prepared for inter* 
vention, even had it appeared piactlcable. For 
this reason alone— and it was not the only one— 
American neutrality was inevitable. 

But we may f^ly aitidse Wilson on two 
points: first, for a lack of realism in appealing 
for knpartiality in thought when, as an historian 
if not as President, he must have been aware of 
the strength of racial feeling in a country drawn, 
as he said in the self-same Message, “horn many 
nations and chiefiy from the nations now at 
war." Second, whUe k was true that neither 
Wilson nor his country was ever apt to be dis- 
turbed in their own counsels, it was naive, in 
view of the record in thp Caribbean/ Mexico and 
5 outh America generally, to claim that they 
never sat in judgment upon othen. Still, 
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appreoatjofl of the ^ ^gnificaace ^’the 
European crisis and had missed a diance to lay 
dosyna positive policy in foreign aSairs, Wilson's 
stand, and his way of expres^g it, won general 
support, net only in the country at large, hut 
from public men of all parties— from President 
C. W. Eliot of Harvard, who on lecomideradou 
withdrew his pwoposal that America shoidd 
iorthwith join the Allies, from ex-Piesideiits 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft, and from Senator 
Lodge, although he later stigmatised Wilsoifs 
position as unsound, and therefore impractic- 
able. 

At least his position was difficult not merely to 
maiiuaiD, but even to define, for suclr inter- 
national law or oonventbns as might cover the 
rights of neutrals were either not universally 
accepted or had failed to keep pace with such 
developments in the technique bf war as the use 
(d submarines and wireless stations, or with the 
new significance of cotton, copper and even 
foodstu^, as war materials "There was thus an 
inevitable divergence between the American 
govemmcm, which sineercly desired to be 
politically neutral, but could only invoke die 
outworn conyeudom of the nineteeuth century, 
and Americaa industry, which desired to meet 
the needs of both belligerents for war materials 
of all kinds and was therefore bound to become 
ceonomically entangled in the European 
struggle, no matter what Washington or Jeffpr- 
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w Had said. Tbe {xasic position eommon to ioth 
was that no fiordgn Power flhould be allowed to 
interfere with the trading rights of Americam, 
and thm while Wikon was prepared to exert 
his powers of leadeiship and to guide industiy 
and finance in domestic matters, in foreign 
economic relationships he was constrained to 
allow bankers and industrialists to operate 
freely. War material was not embargoed, and 
although in Au^t loans to belligerents were 
frowned on by the American Treasury, by 
October they were permitted in the guise of 
commercial credits. 

There were, indeed, economic reasons, bath 
general and particular, behind this desire for the 
utmost frocitom of wartime trade. A general 
reason was foreshadowed by Wilson in hts 
Acceptance Speech of when he said that 
the induscria of 'the country *'have expanded to 
such a point they will bum theui jackets if they 
cannot find a free outlet to the markets of the 
world.” Even earlier be had seen this expansion 
a$ explaining the development of the American 
Empire in the late nineteenth century. It is 
worth remembering also that before the First 
World War the United States was on balance a 
debtor country to whom the free sale of her 
goods abroad was essendal From this point of 
view the European penchant for autumn decla^ 
ations of war produced a most unfortunate 
situation in that it v^as at this season of the year 
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t;^ait the balances held abroad against the Uilked 
States, and paitieidarly in London, were lian- 
gemusly high. Normally they would have been 
liquidated by shipments of wheat, cotton and 
tpbacco, and the coincidence of the declaration 
of war with the American cotton harvest exer- 
cised particular pressure on the AdmlnistiatiDn 
to insist on neutral rights to trade with both 
belligerents, Southern agriculture, which did 
not look to benefit from the trade in armaments, 
saw cotton prices falling from cents per lb. 
in 1913 to from 6-6j^' cents in August 1914. 
Moreover, the diversion of so much of the 
British and German Merchant Marine on whidi 
America relied portended a catastrophic loss of 
foreign commerce which would affect not only 
the private interests of merchants, bankera and 
railroads, but also the returns from tarifb and 
taxation. 

Wilson and McAdoo were prompt to accept 
the responsibility of leadership, and proposed to 
meet the economic crisis by thrde measures— the 
formation of a '’cotton loan fund*' to enable the 
Southern fanners to hold their surplus crops, 
the building by the government of merchant 
ships and the prevention of cotton being 
declared contraband. The first of these measures 
was canied without difiiculty, but the proposal 
for a govenunent-Qwred corporation to buy and 
build ships was violently opposed by the ship- 
ping interests; who had no desire to curtail the 
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very profitable ooajunaion of a shortage of 
freight with a redoctioc of Bntish and German 
competit'on under the proteciioc of govenimcnt 
war-ii^ imuiance. The Hepublican pobtidans 
also saw a chance lO attack Wilson's leadership, 
and the prospect of further extensions of execu- 
tive power if the war ocntinued. Thus, although 
Wil&ii stTOD^y supDorted the scheme in a 
bellicose and colloquial speech on Jackson Day 
(January 8th), !9i5, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the necessary legislation, 
proceedings were held up by a filibuster m the 
Senate, and Congress adjourned on March 4th 
with nothing dare. 

The dispute over the Shipping Bill had gone 
deep into questions of economic privilege and 
T^d personal aaixnodties which smonldned 
for the next four yeaiB. It may be said to mark 
the inevitable check in Wilson's ^rst flood of 
success which we have noticed before at Prince- 
ton and at Trenton. From now on Congressional 
resistance grew in strength, while Wilson him- 
self ceased to regard Congress, and the Senate in 
particular, as colleagues. Politics began to return 
to their traditional pattern of mutual rivalry 
between the LegisUtore and the Executive. 

The question of cotton contraband will serve 
as a key to the disputes with Great Britain 
dur’ng the next two and a half years, disputes 
which turned on questions of international law. 
Their detailed description would take up too 
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much space, but the Issues may be briefly set 6ut. 

In 1909 the delates of ten counCries had 
signed the Declaration of London, which aimed 
at safeguaTtllng the rights of neutral traden in 
tixre of war, but because the British government 
had not ratified It the Declaration bad not 
become operative by August 4lh, 1914. It was, 
however, a natural move for the American 
government to propose on August 6th that ^he 
belligerents soould regulate their actions by this 
document Germany and Austria at once agreed, 
subject 00 acceptance by the ALies, for this 
would ensure that supplies essential com- 
modides would not be cut of by naval blockade. 
Precisely fer this reason the Brit'sh government 
would rot agree to the proposal, except with 
such modifications as would render the Declara- 
tion powerless to restrain the drastic empby- 
ment of British sea power, £01 Britain was 
concerned to prevent trade not only with her 
enemies, out also with Continental neutrals 
through whom supplies might pass, and was 
prepared to justify the interruption of tmde 
between neutrals by invoking the doctriric of 
“continuous voyage.” 

Since It was maolfestiy impossible to convince 
the British goveriiment that adherence to the 
Dedamtion of Loudon would not cripple the 
efectiveness of the British Fleet, Lansing, in 
Bryanh absence, could only invoke the pro- 
visions of intemational law as they stood prior 
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to the attempted codification of 1909. This task 
wasj however, made almost equally *iii^p06sible 
by the precedents established during the Civil 
War by the Federal government itself, which 
had rigorously blockaded the South and invoked 
the doctrine of “continuous voyage.” Tc put 
pressure on the Allies by an embargo on their 
purchaaes would have violated the rights of 
belligerents to trade with neutrals, and would 
thus have been an un-neutial acL Besides, the 
disruption of normal trade made the United 
States economically dependent on, Allied 
military purchases, and Wilson could not afford 
to overlook this in the autumn of a mid-term 
election year. In any event, he had no desire to 
find him^ in a situation like that of Madison 
(also a Princeton man) in iS-a, when the 
United States drifted into and out of war with 
England on very similar grounds. 

Lansing therefore, on October xand, was 
forced to abandon ihe effort to enforce the 
Declaration of London. Britain at once released 
a numoer of cargoes held up in British ports 
pending determination of this issue, and three 
days later declared that she would not regard 
cotton as contraband of war. Other assurances 
designed to cxmdliate the South were also given, 
but in practice they proved of little value, and 
in August 1915, as it became safe to ignore the 
politick influence of the South, cotton was 
replaced on the contraband list 
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Interference by the Mies with American 
tiadci in continued, leading to protests, 
which Page presented imwillingly to Grey and 
not infrequently helped him to answer. By a 
British public which could never realise that 
America was not predominantly Anglo-Saxon^ 
but was, in fact, pervaded with anti-British 
sentiment, these protests were received with 
contemptuous iiiitatioi], while the Foreign 
Office fully appreciated the weakness of the 
Amerion position. For while the State Depart- 
ment might continue to protest at Allied 
^illegalities, it could not overlook the fact that if 
trade were stopped and a serious conflict with 
Britain develop it would be disastrous to the 
American economic system. Indeed, more than 
that For while in 1915 American industrial 
output was of the order of ao thousand million 
dollars and foreign trade aWt le thousand 
million dollars, by 19^7 output had increased to 
50 thousand million dollars and foreign trade to 
6 thousand miUioxi dollars, while the United 
States had repaid its European debts and was a 
creditor nation with a luge gold reserve. 

So an understanding was gradually buBt up 
whereby under certain safeguards the Imports of 
Coutinectal neutrals were rationed, while 
American producers could obtain embargoed 
commodities upon giving ar. undertaking not to 
export products manu^tured from them to 
destinations to which Britain objected. Mean- 
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while, in March 1915, the American govern- 
ment finally withdrew its opposition to the 
granting of credits to bdiigerents by American 
banks. 

The anangeriient enabled the Allies steadily 
to tighten the block^e cf Ceimany whLe con- 
tinuing to enjoy free access to American 
commerce. Ttiis was of vitai importacce, and it 
involves no dispatagan^nt of the valour of the 
AmeiicaTi Anny to suggest that the fina> outocae 
of the war was determined less by their paitid* 
padon in the campaigns of 191 0 than by 
Wilson's decisions during the period 
American neutrality which governed the disposi- 
tion of Amerkan goods ^ money. 

Since Germany, by th» policy, was deprived 
of her hope to break the blockade by legal 
means, she might r^t to measures of 
retaliation which would lead to war with the 
United States. This ultimately happened, but 
to see just why the United States finally 
declared war on Germaity and not on the Allies, 
we must go back ^in to 1914. 

When war broke out, Wilson condemaed both 
sides e<{ually for starting a war which, as late as 
Octowr 1916, he was to 3 ay was caused, in his 
view, by nothing in particular. This attitude 
was pardy a rejection detenmnation to be 
impartial, partly the result of definite lack of 
information, due In its tun to the omdldoss in 
the State Department already noted, to Wilson's 
aio 
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ovm inability to cope with and analyse ±e mass 
cf papers reaching his desk and tohU reliance on 
House, whose reports were superficial. As time 
went on, however, ^ibon appeared to be less 
concerned with the responsibility for the war 
and more with the manner in which it was being 
waged, and with its possible outcoiCie. This las^ 
point, indeed, was in hb mind from the start, 
and hb desire to mediate between the com- 
batants and to bring the war to an early close 
tvas strongly supported by Bryan, who urged in 
September that neidier side was likely to be able 
in the end to dictate terms, while if either side 
did so, thb wouid merely lay the bimdations 
for the next war. 

Bryan seems to have seen more cl^ly than 
most the dangers which must follow the attempt 
of the President to insist on strict observance of 
neutral rights, and alone of the Admirsistiation 
he urged a construaive policy for avoiding them. 
He suggested various proposals, seme cf which 
bad already been broaded by Wilson— for 
example, guarantees of territcrial inicgrity and 
a govennuent monopoly of munitions— and 
others which Wlwh himself was to revive in the 
winter of igi6, when it was too late. At thb 
tune, when, as House later admitted, peace 
parleys might have been effective, Bryan's 
appeals went unheard, for Wilson favoured 
House's plan for a personal mission, and moves 
towards peace were postponed dwirg the db- 
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cuasioa on the Declaracion o£ London, whose 
outcome cnoouragcdN Britain in her belief in 
eventual victory. 

Thus it was not until the end of January 
that House sailed in the Lusitania a blaze of 
mystery,” arriving in London cn February 6th. 
But even in London he tarried, seduced, so it 
was believed, by the charm and subtlety of Grey 
and the British, sc that by the time he reached 
Berlin the opportune moment had passed, and 
his quest peace merely established the 
mwilliiigness d cither belligerent to yield. 
Indeed, two days before Hoiise reached Berlin, 
the Germans had declared the waters around 
Great Britain a zone is which enemy ships 
would be sunk without precautiorui for the afety 
of those on board, and even neutrals would be 
in danger beause of alleged misuse by the 
Brit’sb of neutnu flags. 

The American reply, worked out by Laiising 
and Wilson, was that such action was cootraiy 
to the recognised rules of war and that the 
German govemmeiit would be held to a ^'strict 
accountability^* far the loss of any American 
lives or ships. Tc show American public opinion 
that the President was definitdy neutral, a 
rimultaneous protest ivas made to Great Britain 
on the use of neutral flags, but neither protest 
produced any result, and aU immediate hope of 
Amerlcnn mediation between Great Britain and 
Germany was destroyed by the torpedoing of the 
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Ltuitertw on May yth, 1915, the fourth ih a 
series of sinkings in which American liV« were 
lost. 

To House and Page in London, and to many 
others on both sides of the Atlantic; it appeared 
that a declaration of war on Germany must 
surely follow. Indeed even today the belief 
exists that America entered the Pint World War 
to avenge the sinking of the Lusitania, But in 
Washington/Congress, which alone can declare 
war, was not, in session, and Wilson did not 
think that his position as trustee for the people 
required him to proceed to the extremity of 
asking for a dedaratioc of war, the full implica- 
tions of which th^ would not understand. He 
believed that the United States should continue 
to seek peace and ensue it as a positive elevating 
influenGe in the world, not just for the sake of 
avoiding war, but as a sign of self-control and 
self-mastery. This is the burden of his speech 
at Philadelphia on May 20th, 1915, in which he 
used the phrase "Too proud to fight," a phrase 
as unfairly used by critics as the equally femous 
"Wait and see" of Asquith. Faced with the 
choice between breaking oS diplomatic relations 
as a preliminary to war and demanding prompt 
disavowal and assurances for the future from the 
German government, Wilson decided on the 
latter course, a choice that was generally com- 
mended at the time by his own nation. Even in 
England, calmer judgment was indbed to 
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prefer that America should remaia a pTovicIer 
of the munitions of war rather than become an 
active participant who would need mumtions 
henelf. 

Wilson's first Lusitania Note went right to the 
heart of the matter when he pointed out the 
manifest impossibility tux a submarine to con- 
form to the existing rules of war, since it could 
not surface to give warning to an enemy vessel 
and aUov; time for those on board to disembark, 
or to put on board a prize crew, without 
exposing itself to danger of being destroyed. 
But he could hardly expect Germany to accept 
his ooToUary that subi^ne ^rfare must be 
given up, since it was their sole weapon against 
the British blockade and, as time was to show, 
by no means an ine^eedve one. Here lay the 
crucial difficulty of the German position— -viz., 
- that where her situation seemed to reqube her 
to break existing intemationsu law, she could 
only do so at the cost of human lives, while 
Britain's breaches of existing law only involved 
the seizure of property. 

The weakness of the American position lay in 
the fact that it was grounded on legal concepts 
which had been rendered obsolete by subse- 
quent technical developments, and that she was 
uowiliirg either to revise the law or put her 
views to the test of force. Of the last point the 
Germans were aware through a convexaadon 
between Bryan and Dumba, uie Austrian 
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AiUbassadcii duly reported tc Berlm, in which 
Btyar- iatimated that there was no reed th take 
seriously the American protest! He did, in fact, 
want Wilson to send some unofficial communi* 
cation to this effect. The Germans tbere^ 
continued to answer Wilson evasively, and 
particularly since, with Kindenburg^s successful 
attack on Russia, the land wax scemec to be 
going well. Both Wilsonh hist and second 
Lmiania Notes, in which he insisted alike on 
international law and on principles of humanity, 
satisfied the mass of the American nation, but 
though the conduding words of the second Note 
were almost an ultimaoim, its most tangible 
result was the resigoadon ol Biyan, who 
disapproved of its tlueatening tone. For once, 
however, the country seemed out of sympathy 
with Biyan, and his action was not supported. 
The appointment of Robert Lansing made Utt>e 
difference in policy, which coniimied to be 
deteiminsd by Wilson. By July Wilson 
evidently felt that the controversy had lost much 
of its ed^ and that the Gemans were prepared 
to modify their methods. 

Although the Lusitania case remained un- 
settled until the dose of the war in September, 
following the sinking of the Arabic, the German 
goi'emment Aid give fssumncei that Vikis 
wou^d not be sunk without wanuag, provided 
they did not resist. Such ss it was, this was a 
diplomadc victory, but the sinking of the 
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Hciperwi thr^ days later led Wilson to wonder 
whether Genoany would ever keep faith with 
anyone. He was bcii^ ^nnd between the 
upper and nether millstones— the growing 
bellicosity of Theodore Roosevelt and the per- 
manent pacifism a! Bryan— and Britain took 
advantage of this moment to declare cotton to 
be absolute contraband (August 1915). Despite 
this, however, during the summer and autumn 
of 1915 Wilson's .^pathies were clearly veering 
to the Allied side. He was no longer “neutiral in 
thought/* though still insisting on the need to 
control his natural emotions imdl public 
opinion was fully formed* 

After the third Itutfonm Note, which, while 
firm, needed no other answer than the main- 
tenance by Germany of right conduct in the 
future, be dropped further discussion and 
‘turned his attention to national defence, on 
which he had already had discussions with the 
Secretaries of Wat and the Navy, His first con* 
Crete proposals, set out in a speech on November 
4th, 1915, provided for an armed force of 400,000 
soldiers receiving annual tiaioing, partly in the 
National Guard, for a period of three years, 
Incraased naval development \m also proposed. 
These proposals satisfied neither extreme of 
opinion as represented by Roosevelt and Bryan, 
but they roused no particular excitement until, 
under the slogan of "Freparedness," the problem 
became one clement in party manccuvring for 
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the 1916 Fresifiential election. A demand *h)r 
uniyenal milutary service was started* by 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Republicans, and 
Senator Ceofrge £. Ghamberlam, Demooat, of 
Oregon, took up the* cry. Lindley Garrison, 
Secretary of War, was also penuaded, but 
Wilson, after a tour throu^ New York, 
Missouri and Kansas to test and mcfuld public 
feeling (as always, he regarded opposition as due 
to uninformed public opinion, which would 
turn to him once it became inhumed), decided 
not to support Garrison, who resigned, to be 
succeeded by Newton D. Baker, as avowed a 
pacifist as Bryan. By taking part in a Prepared- 
ness Parade in Waihington, D.C,, Wilson took 
the political stmg out 0! ±e agitation, and 
during the summer a National Defence Act was 
passed raising the regular Army to 175,000, 
giving the President, in the event of war, sundry 
powers— for example, over the railroads— and 
authorising a programme of increasad naval con- 
struction. 

It may well be contended that such modest 
measures were hardly adequate to the situation, 
fw in February the Germans had announced 
that they would treat all armed merdiantmen 
as warships, and in Mardi had sunk the Sussex, 
an vmanntd ctosfrChaonel passenge*' steamer 
not following any of the troop or supply routes. 
Since the British would not renounce their right 
to arm merchant ships nor the Germans with- 
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draw their prodaoiation, the deadlock seemed 
complete* 

At this point two Democratic members of 
Congress— Gore in the Senate, and McLemore 
in the House of Representatives— introduced 
identicai Resolutions that Americans be warned 
noi to travel on beHlgerent ships. This advice, 
which seemed reasonable to Americans during 
the next war, seemed to \yijson an encroach- 
nient on the rights of citizens and a deliberate 
abdication of his country's position as "spokei- 
man, even amid the turmoil of war, for the Law 
and the Right/* He therefore threw the weight 
of his influence against the Gore/NfcLemore 
Resolution aTid was able to secure its defeat, in 
all the circumstances an outstanding political 
victory. In the case of the Stusex he was able to 
claim a diplomatic victory, for the German reply 
to the Amerto Note, although mostly taken up 
with complaints at the illegal conduct of the 
Allies, made an indubitable concession to 
Wilson’s demand that merchant vessels should 
not be sunk without warning, which sufficed to 
prevent a rupture with Gcnnany for nine 
months. 

Such a rupture was, in fact, being prepared 
by Colonel House, who in December had pro- 
pounded a schetne whereby the President, at a 
momcDt to be signified by the Allies, should 
invite the belligerents to a Peace Conference 
proposing tenns which it mi known or assumed 
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that Gertnacy would not accept. Oa her lefusah 
the United States would then enter the war 
against her. House believed that he had secured 
the agreement of Grey, but Wilson* in agreeing 
to the draft of the plan, inserted the word 
“probably'* in the clause committing the 
United States to enter the war on the Allied side. 
This was certainly no more than a recognitioD 
by Wilson that it Congress, and not the Prcsi' 
dent, which declares war, and though the defeat 
of the Gcre/NfcLemore Resolution might 
indicate that his contn>I of Congress was com- 
plete, the element of doubt that was thereby 
introduced seems to have been enough to 
prevent the Allies from giving to Colonel House 
the long-awaited signal. 

Another intereating event in this highly 
charged prelection summer was the appeaiance- 
of Wilson and Senator Lodge at a meeting, oo 
May avth, of the League u> Enforce Peace. 
Although the politzeal relations between the two 
men were by no means friendly, on this occasion 
their speeches were curiously in agreement. 
Lodge vindicated the need to put fora behind 
international peace, and argued that V/ashing- 
ton's famous rvaniing was not to be taken as. 
forbidding the United States to join other 
civilised nations in dimbishing war and 
encouraging peace. Wilson in his turn advocated' 
a universal association of nations to maintain the- 
freedom of the seas and to guarantee ten7.toTial 
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int^ity and pclitical independence. When the 
latter guarantee turned up aga^n a$ Article X of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, Lodge 
was to oppose it vehemently. But in May 1916 
both speakers had their eye on the forthcoming 
election. Thus, their advocacy on this oassion 
of international padficatioc, combined with 
preparedness and national defence, was an 
.attempt to secire a political Athanasian Greed 
within which whoever wished to vote would 
find all that was necessary for his political 
salvation. 

For the election of 1916 was as critical both 
for the United States and for the world as that 
of .940. On the Demociatic side Wilson was the 
only possible candidate, although hated by the 
party leaders because of his coDscientious opposi- 
tion to vested interests. He was the best 
Democratic spokesman since Andrew Jackson, 
and if the election were fought on dcmeatic 
issues, he could appeal with considerable eSea 
to an ur-exampied record of legislative achieve* 
ment. But it was inevitable (hat it should be 
fought on foreign policy, and European policy 
at that, Vhich Elibu Root had tersely and not 
too inaccurately described as being that of "a 
^vemment that shakes its fist fim and i^ finger 
afterwards.’' However, $0 far AuMdea had not 
been drawn into the conflirt, and at the Demo- 
<aatic Convention in St. Louis in June Wilson's 
nominatbn was suppoiced by the argument “He 
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kept m out of war/' which henceforward was' the 
slogan of the Bemocnitic campaigr. ' 

As a slogan it had several advantages— it was 
strictly accu^te as a statcnent of fact, and it 
left the Republicans with an apparent choice 
between an advoacy of war and an advocacy of 
nothing. Wiison, however, must have realised 
the fallacy of assuming that it canied any 
promise for the future, for he had become con- 
vinced at least a year earlier that ultimate 
Amerian partidpation was inevimble. Yet were 
he tc come out for war, he would inevitably be 
defeated, and all hope of completing his 
domestic reforms would be scrapped. The most 
he could do was by his Preparedness programme 
to make a feeble gesture towards those sections 
of the country which demanded stronger 
measures than diploinacy alone could produce, 
allhough even in this sphere he could claim 
considerable success, as in the Sussex afeii’. 

Moreover, there was now no split tr the 
Republican ranks as there had been four yean 
previously. The Progressives had oceu steadily 
vanishing since 1914, for Wilson had substan- 
tially carried out thdr policy. They were no 
longer strong enough to set up a separate party, 
nor even stror^ enough to secure the nomina- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. They were just 
strong enough to prevent the noicinadon of 
either Senators Root 01 Lodge, and thus as a 
compromise the Republican Convention at 
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Chicago nominated Chief Jnatice Charles £. 
Hughes. On the dipbmatic issue Hughes con- 
fined himself to saving that he stood 
unflinchin^y for the maintenance of all rights 
of American cidzem on lard or sea, and when 
asked what line he would have taken over the 
Lusitania Wrely coughed. A candidate of less 
personal honesty might have managed some 
more impressive reply, but of all the Repub- 
licans Hughes was probably nearest to Wilson 
m character, and perhaps even in policy— any 
difference was no greater than that between 
Wendell Wlllkie and Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1940. But although the party was not evidently 
splitting, it was in a state of inner tension 
between the pro^krman wing of La FoUette, 
the violent anti-German tirades of Theodore 
Ropsevelt and the Radical elements of the 
former Progressive party. It was therefore bound 
tc be non<ommittd oc foreign af^irs. Never- 
theless, the GermanB had some reason for their 
belief that Hughes would take a stronger line 
against Britain than Wilson bad done, and for 
regarding Uie possible re-election of Wilson as a 
blow to their cause. 

This is what made the clecticn a critical one; 
quite apart from the fact that ajg;ain the tradi- 
tional lines were drawn of the industrial North 
against the South and West. The result was 
extaordinarily dose. Indeed, Wilson went to 
bed on the night of November yih believing that 
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Hughes baa been elected, and only leamt id the 
moming that the Western voles, and p&rticu- 
l?rly those of California, had finrlly swung the 
balance in his favour. 

Rejected thus in virtue of his pacific policy, 
Wilson continued his efforts to compose the 
struggle, becoming daily more bitter. In October 
he had expressed the view that the war was 
caused fay “nothirg in particular " In December 
the Germans sent a peace message, asking 
Wilson to call a conference of the combatants, 
as a preliminary to which the Allies were tc lay 
dotw! ±eir anus. Wilson's reply was given in a 
speech on December i8th, when he stated that* 
judging by the public statements jpAe by 
governments, the objects of the statesmen on 
both sides were virtu^ly the same. He therefore 
asked both sides to pubibh the terms on which 
they would be willing to end the war. Doubt- 
less be hoped that the Allies, whose situation 
appeared precarious, would return a moderate 
reply whith coulo serve as a basis for discussion. 
But they remained hrm in their demand for 
the evacuation of Belgium, while the Cennans, 
who apparently saw themselves as indubitably 
destin^ for victory, spoke of retaining Belgium 
and of indemnities, with German control from 
Berlin to Baghdad. 

Despite the patent irreconcilability c£ these 
points of view, on January a*ud, 1917, Wilson 
made one last of mediacion in an Address 
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to di£ Senate, id which he urged that the only 
dunble peace would be ‘‘a peace without 
victory.” It must be agreed that auch a view 
sprang bom great fortitude of mind, which 
could see beyond the drcunutances of the imme- 
diate present, but tc the combatants it rattier 
appeared to connote a stark Insemibility to the 
r^ities of politics and of war. The German 
reply at least was prompt and brusque. On 
January 9ist she declared unrestriaed sub- 
marine warfare and z complete blockade of 
Europe, except for one American ship weekly, 
which was to carry prescribed merchandise and 
follow a presaibed route. The Germans evi- 
dently counted on a quick victory, and appar- 
ently supposed that even so gross a brea^ as 
this of the pledge given after the Sussex incident 
would not rouse Wilson to action. For the 
5ttt5ex pledge had kept the pe^ce with the 
United States for nine months. Had German 
diplomacy been equal to pl&ying a waiting 
game, this period might have been pioboged, 
with who knows what consequence^ f^ the final 
outcome of the war. 

Even as it was, the breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions on February f^id did not lead to an imme- 
diate declaration of war. This was partly due to 
the fact that as war came evidently closer, 
Wilson's mental uncertainty and distress in- 
creased, reaching a climax on the eve of the 
declaration Itself. But also, paradoxically 
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enough, the election had weakened his hold' on 
Congress, making the Republicans recaldtiant 
and the Democrats likely to bolt This was 
shown in February, when his demand for wider 
powers and panicularly for authority to aim 
merchant ships, together with other important 
Bills and appropnadoDS, was defeated* by a 
Senatorial fi'ibustc* led by O'Gorman, repre- 
senting the New York Irish, La Follettc the 
German Swedes' o£ Wisconsin, Stone the Ger 
mans of Vissouri and Norris of Neoraska, a 
Bryanite Pacifist. Wilson's relations with the 
Senate were not improved by a stinging message 
to the press, in which he ondemiied the action 
of this “little group of willful men," the Senate 
resenting the im^ed oondemnation of their 
whole body, Such an attitude cn me pan of 
Congras reinfbrced Wilson's reluctance to ask 
for a declaration of war until Germany had pro- 
ceeded to “overt acts.” 

Undoubtedly the American people was con- 
fused by this rupture of diplomatic relations 
while remaining at peace, and Wilson did 
nothing to ease their confusion or give them the 
dear Icadeiship that he had bitheitc regarded 
as his duty and they had come to expect. British 
Naval Intelligence contributed u> foe clarifica- 
dou oE public opinioa by sendmg to the State 
Department on February *6th a copy of a Note 
sigimd by Zimmerman, the German Ghancelloi, 
to the German Ambassador in Mexico, in which 
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the‘latter was instructed to'offer Arizona, Texas 
and New Mexico if Mexico should join Ger- 
many in attacking the United States. The Stale 
Department published the Note on Match ist, 
and public opinion ha/dened against Germany. 
On March 4th Wilson took the oath' for his 
second term of office, and in his Inaugonil 
Address pointed out the tasks awaiting the 
United States on the worid stage and in coha- 
boraricn with the '"wide and universal forces of 
mankind," using a memorable phrase, "We arc 
provincials no longer." 

During March three merchant vessels were 
sunk, and by the end o£ the month Wilson had 
concluded that there was no alternative to a 
declaration of war— "What else can I do?" he 
exclaimed despairingly* Gn April and he called 
Congress into special session to hear a message 
recommending a dedaradon of war, which was 
voted on April 6th, 

Why, (tuai, did the United States enter the 
war? Not, at least not directly, to ave^ the 
Araciican lives lost in the Lusitania, nor 
primarily, as was suggested by American 
Liberals, to safeguard the credits which the 
House of Morgan had negotiated for the Allies. 
The root of the matter was that,- although both 
beViigeTents had h«u violating the rights of the 
United States, there was this signincant differ- 
ence, that in order to win the war Germany had 
to sink ships, Britain needed only to stop them. 
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Britaiiii that h to say^ was only violating United 
States property rights, which could be vindicated 
by a claim damages, while Germany was 
taking human lives. Yet for the first two years 
of the war Wilson, in public at least, professed 
to see little to choose between the two sides, his ■ 
opinion of the Allies being not a little in- 
fluenced by the fact that they included Czarist 
Russia, larded as a land of despotic tyranny. 
The Russian Revolution of 1917, which was 
warmly welcomed at the time by Americans, 
contributed powerfully to change this opinion 
and helped to ease Wilson's adherence to a cause 
which he could now regard uireservedly as that 
of democracy. 

For to Wilson the war appeared chiefly as a 
comiiiuaticn on a wider stage of the struggle 
against interests and privilege which he had 
waged successively at Princeton, in New Jersey 
and in the nation as a whole; it was for the 
United Sutes, free nom motives of aggrandise- 
ment, to turn from reforming abuses at home to 
picveftting the abuses abroad which would result 
from a victory of German Imperialism, com- 
pounded as it was of militarism, industry and 
finance. Wilson had always seen life in terms of 
service; the individual finding his fullest 
development in the service of the community, 
the university in the service of the nation, the 
nation in the service of humanity, To preserve 
his countrymen for this service had been his 
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object In ^intaining neutrality; tt lead thetu 
into U was the keynote of his request to Con- 
gress for a declaration of war; to keep them 
in it was to be his vision in the making of 
peace. 
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Chapter Ten 

America Leaves the Peace 


D uring his Govemonbip o£ New Jcney, 
Wilson had confided to his secretaiy, Josepb 
Tumulty, his fears that the next President 
would have a war on his hands, and his doubts 
as Co whether he himself would make a good 
War President In the event these doubts proved 
unjtsstified. A variety of emodoDS, ranging from 
•disappointment at the feilure of AmeriGan 
neutralky to indignation at Germany's breach 
of a solemn pkdge, united to arouse the Scots 
Covenanting pugnacity that was ever dormant 
in Wilson. Although be continued to explore 
avenues of peace, at the same time there was no 
hesitation or mental fumbling in his call to his 
countrymen to exert ”force, force to the utmost, 
force without stint or limit” until peace was in 
fact achieved He showed a good grasp of naval 
and military problems, and made a personal and 
valuable contribution to at least two major items 
of policy-»che unification of military command, 
and the laying of an antmbmarine mine bar- 
rage in the North Sea. 

But although the evident intention of Revo- 
lutionary Russia to retire from the war, cul- 
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oicating in the Trieaty oi 3 rest-Litovsk, ir» 
creased the need for America's active participa- 
tion, it was not until July 1917 that American 
troops landed in France, and they were not 
aauially ir the firing line imdl October, This 
time lag wss partly a corset^uence of ihe in- 
adequacy of the Preparedness policy, and paxdy 
due to the dcierminadon oi Major-General 
John J. Pcrshlngi now the Amcriczn Com- 
mander-in-Chie^ that American troops diould 
fight as a separate Army under their own flag, 
and TOt, as the Allies urged, be mixed in with 
Allied units in snudl groups as and when they 
became equipped and available. During the 
critical monti ibllowii^ the German o( 5 ensiw 
in March 1918, this demaiid was temporarily 
waived, but inevitably the depb/ment cf the 
American Army was delayed nodi it could 
operate in force. It was not, in fact, until January 
1918 that it toolt o^er a seaion of the Weste::si 
Front. 

In this, as in all, other matters, Wilson stoutly 
supported Pershing. On balance he was almost 
certainly justified in his belief that this arraage- 
meot was the best way of mabtaining at a high 
level American interest in the war. For we must 
remember that the original outbreak of the war 
had been unexpected, and to Americans inex- 
plicable, that for nearly three years American 
participation in the mr had been deplored, and 
that her actual entry into the war had not oeen 
S30 
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accompani'cd by sny diamatic event, such as the 
?earl Harbcur disaster, to roose popillar en- 
(husiasm immediately to wnits heat, slogar 
*'A]1 aid short of mx" of the years before 1941 
Ic^l fewer psycho^ogial barriers to be broken 
do^Ti uian "All protests short of war** wh^ch 
might have been the motio for the years 1914 
to 1917. Nevertheless, when these barriers were 
broken dewn, American troops took their full 
share'of the fighting. 

At home the declaration of war did not pro* 
duce a suspension of party differences. Jn Con* 
gress a minority whose main strength lay in the 
.‘Republicans of the East, but even included seme 
Democrats, found it^hard to believe that a 
Democrat tvas a proper person to be President, 
even in times of peace. In war such a situation 
appeared positively unnatural to a party which 
was disposed to r^;ard victory in the Civil and 
Spanish'American Wars as a proof of its unique 
capacity to conduct wars to a successful issue. 
Particularly vehement was Theodore iRooseveit, 
who had been bitterly chagrined became Wilson 
supported the American War Department in 
their refusal to authorise him again to raise 
and lead a party of Voluntsers. The Adminis- 
tiadon was accused of inefficiency and of not 
prosecuting the war with sufficient energy— of 
waging a phoney war, in fact. Republican 
Senators proposed that a War Cabinet should 
be esubiikied on a Coalition basis. Such a move 
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would have prevented the Dnsocrats from 
daLiuing sole credit for the successful conduct 
of a war greater than any conducted by Repub^ 
licans, supposing that it should be successful. 

But Coalitions are repugnant to the American 
political tradiJon, and Wilson, who was sup- 
ported by the West aid North-West, bad little 
difficulty in winning a politial victory in Con- 
gress by demanding and obtainj^g for hiioelf 
the powers sugested for a Coalition War 
Cabinet. Laws were also passed authorising a 
censorship, not only of the press, but also of 
speech, establishing severe penalties for 
espionage (later used generally against “Reds'' 
and Socialists), while Admicistiative Depa:i- 
ments were set up; induding a Food Adimnis- 
tradoii under Herbert Hoover, and a War 
Industries Board under Bernard M, Baruch, 
who had under him Hugh $. Johnson and 
Geoige Peek, later to play prommexit parts in 
Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal Muddles in the 
War Departments vw deared up by Edward R. 
Siettinius, father of the fint ^crian repre- 
sentative on the Council of U.N.O., who had 
handled Britain's munitions business with the 
Hou« of Morgan, of which he was a partner. 
These appointments showed Wilson's evident 
irillingness to place Republicans in important 
posts, but, nevertheless, the party was still resent- 
ful of its failure to obtain a formal parmenhip 
in the direction of the war, and was thus con- 
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firmed ia its detamijiation at aD costs to, win 
the next Gongreasional elections as a first step 
on the road back to power. 

With America's ecby into the war, although 
as an Associated Power only, and not under any 
Treaty of Alliance, all diihculties about 
blockade or contraband incontinent'y dis- 
appeared. The State Department made no bones 
about forgetting its arguments in defence o! 
neatral r^ts, and fiilly justified the Sccrctaty's 
statement to the Bridsh Ambassador, "In three 
months we shail be as great aiminals as you 
werel " The rigour of the biockadc maintained 
over Western Europe was, in fact, increased. 

In the Far East, however, matters were not 
so smooch. Japan had not bwn slew to perceive 
that the war might be used to assist her amb> 
dons in China. For the Allies the Japanese 
alliance had the advantage that it released 
Bridsb ships from the Padfic, while for the 
Japanese it had the advantage that they were 
able to secure German possessions in China, and 
notably Shantung. In 1915 japan presented to 
China the notorious Twentyone Demands 
which gave her extensive powers aver China and 
constituted a gross violation of the Open Door. 
Bryan had protested, but as he abo recognised 
that Japan had "spedal interests" in neighbour- 
ing territories, his protest, ztoc unnaturally, was 
inefiective. By 1917, however, the advantages 
cf alliance with the Western Powen seemed to 
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Japan to be exhausted. She began to clamoar 
for wider acquisitiom in China, Btrf^ieo and the 
Dutch East Indies, and to toy with the idea of 
joining Germany, a move which well 
have brought about a Gcrmaa Victory. The 
tone of Wilson's Notes to Germany, so Tumulty 
asserts, prevented Japan actually leaving die 
Allies, and the American declaratiptt of war at 
last gave them a trustworthy Pacific partner. But 
more seemed to be required than the material 
counterpoise of Amelia's armed stMJigth, and 
in 1917 Viscount Ishii atue to the iJnited States 
on a special mission; whose aim wifi to obtain a 
recognition of Japan’s interests in Chma and a 
modifiaden of the Open Door policy. 

The result of this mission was Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement of November snd, 19 '■ 7 p whui 
reaffirmed the "Open Door" pledged both 
nations to respea China's politicitl and terii* 
torial integrity and disdained any thsin: for 
special privileges. At the same time ^t recognised 
that 

"territorial propinquity creates special reh- 
tions, and that Japan apedal -nterosts in 
China, particularly in that part to which her 
possessions are cont'guous.'^ 

The Japanese were well content, fiw this recog- 
nition of their interests was subst^ittial, while 
the affirmations and pledges’ were CMnely pious 
verbiage. It undoubtedly represented a real 
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diplomatic victary and the beginning of 'the 
American retreat ft'om the Far East which 'con- 
tinued, despite WOson, at VemUles, and 
quickened thereafter. In 1917, however, such 
Goncesrions seemed t. small price to pay for 
averting a German-Japanese alliance. 

Wilson had from die fint drawn z distinction 
between the German government and the Ger- 
man people. From his War Address to Congress 
onwards he rdteratcd that It was only for the 
German government that the United States bad 
any hostility, while iridi the Gennan people it 
had no quarrel. His speeches now had two 
objects— one to weaken the will to hght in the 
Centra) Powers, the other to establish a moral 
basis for peace on whicn both sides, tne Allies 
iriduded, would agree. Since he regarded the 
war as a struggle of tie same nature as that 
which he had been waging at home, his speeches 
continued much the same line of thought as he 
had followed before Ajneria’s entry into the 
war. They undoubtedly sapped the morale of 
the Cer^ Powers, but also caused no 
little heart-seardiiug among the AUies. 

The suggested tuues of peace outlined in his 
speech of January 22nd, 1917, were further 
^boiated in a speech to Congress of 
j'sfliwff 5 eh, letring <m: Fojrtscn Points, 
constituting "tne programme of the world's 
peace." They fall into three groups. The fint 
five dealt in general terms with diplomacy, the 
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freedom of the seas, economic ooi^ditions, dis* 
aimament and colonies. These were matters of 
general application, in which the various Powen 
had different degrees of interest. Tbc next eight 
points dealt with particular territo^ arrange* 
ments in Europe and the Ottoac^n Empire, 
some of which (pfirdcularly those for 

the Balkans) were infotmed rather optimism 
than by knowledge. Also, in view of the sub- 
sequent horror inspired by the word "Bol- 
shevism,” the sincere welcome proposed for 
Russia "under institutions of her oWfi choosing" 
makes strange reading. Finally, th^ fourteenth 
point enshrined a proposal for a associa- 
tion of nations with mutual guarantees of poli- 
lial independence and terriiorirf integrity. 
There is a dear relation betweefl these pro- 
posals and the speeches of Wilson and Lodge 
two years earlier before the League to Enforce 
Peace. 

The speech of January 8th was tnade s^inst 
a background of the Russo-Gcmian negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk and the failure of an 
intcr-AlJied conference at Paris to ag;ree on 
peace terms. On Febunry nth, after receiving 
the German and Austrian, replies to his speech/ 
Wilson again addressed Congress* travetaing 
much the same ground as before and setting out 
"Four Principles" to be applied to any final 
setdement, On Independence Day (July 4^) at 
Washington's tomb at Mount Vernon, he 
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addressed assembled diplozaats and set out' the 
“Four Ends" for which the associated ptoplesof 
the world were fighting, summed up in a single 
sentence— “The reign of law bas^ upon the 
consent of the governed, and sustained hj the 
organised opinion of mankind." Finally, on 
September a7th, igiS, in a speech in New York 
he set out “Five Paiticulan" necessary to con- 
vert into a practical programme the general 
thesis of a Le^e of Nations fonned to uphold a 
peace based on “justice that plays no favountes." 
If he condemned the Imperialism and ^oicd 
the territorial ambitions of the ADies, yet hia 
concluding sentence was equally not without 
significance— “Germany is constatuly intimating 
the 'terms’ she will accept; and always finds that 
the world does not want 'terma/ It wishes the 
final triumph of justice and fair dealing." 

These four sp^es made up what has been 
called Wilson’s Moral Offensive, In later days 
they would have been termed “Political War- 
fore," but whatever we may call them, their effect 
in undermining the resistance of the Central 
Powers cannot be doubted. The latter appre- 
ciated Wilson's implacable detenmnation jo 
achieve both victory in war and absolute impar- 
tiality in peace; and if capitulation was unavoid- 
able, tneie was mme hope for the peoples oi 
Germany and Austria in an approach to 
Wilson than to the leaders of any of the other 
belligerents, whose views on a proper peace 
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setdement wild be frankly penal. So on 
October 6th Prince Max of Badenj the newly 
appointed Ghancelbr of Germany, requested 
Wilson to bring about a general arnij^tice based 
on his Fourteen Points speech ^and on 5ubs^ 
quern pronouncements. Wilson seems to ha^ 
been taken by surprise, but, suspecting some 
tricki he resisted the' obvious temptation to con^ 
cede the German rquest immediately. He did 
not, however, resist die more subtle temptation 
to handle the mauer himself, and he pnxxtded 
to probe the German position on his own with- 
out consulting his asscciates. 

It must be conceded, however, that he con- 
ducted the subsequent exchange of Notes with 
consummate and even cold-blooded skill His 
messages to Germacy we.*e intended to establish 
three points— that Ms principles were accepted 
as a b^is of peace and that future discussions 
would only be on the details of their applica- 
tion; that ±ese discussions would be with repre- 
aeiUatives of the German people and not with 
those who had hitherto dictated Germari policy; 
that Germany would evacuate all invaded terii- 
tories and observe all humane usages of war 
while doing so* The terras of an armistice, he 
argued, were technical matters for the Allied 
military advisers, and should "fully protect the 
interests of the peoples involved and ensure to 
the associated governments the unrestricted 
ability to safeguard and enforce the details of 
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peace to which the Gennari government lias 
agreed.” It Is not surprising that die Gennan 
Army carmanden re^ed th'S as tantamount 
to a demand for uncondltionsl surrendei-^and, 
in fact, Wilson emphatically stated that it 
would be a question of suirerdefi and not of 
negodation, unless the German people threw 
oat their old rulers, including the King of 
Prussia, 

It ^vas not until he bad received assurances on 
these points that Wilson communiated the 
correspondence to the Allies, Whether they 
would accqit him as their spokesman then de- 
pended on whether they would accept the Four- 
teen Points. Colonel House hurried to Europe, 
and tense discussion took place in Paris, for 
i^niie many of the Points were acceptable, Great 
Britain could not accept the second, dealing 
with Freedom of the Seas, even though House, 
with Wi son's approval, threatened that if the 
Points were rejected the United States might 
make a separate peace. He was, however, finally 
convinced, and Wilson informed the Gennan 
gevemment that the Allies had ag*^ to his 
principles, sab’ea to two reservations— viz. that 
the fr^om of the seas should be discussed at 
the subsequent Peace Conference, and that the 
restoration hy Gennany of invaded narfeom 
should be interpreted as implying that com- 
pensation would be made by Germany fo^ the 
damage done by land, by sea and from the air 
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to tQe dvUian pcpulation of the Allies and their 
property. In transmitting this agreement to the 
Germajis, Wilson accepted the interpretation 
and referred the Germans to Foch for armiadce 
terms. This Note was signed on November 5thj 
and on the same day were held the American 
Coi^ssional dectbns. 

From the Republican point of view th^ 
failure of their attack in 1917 made victory in 
the 1918 elections essential if they were to 
reran to power in the Presidential contest two 
years later. The Democrats had wen every elec- 
tion since 1910, and under Wilson‘s Presidency 
had had their hnt chance since the Presidency 
of Andrew Jackson of showing their capacity for 
leadership on a laige scale. The foct that they 
had been far from unsuccessful inaeased thfi 
danger that they mig^t establish themselves in 
power, if not under Wilson, then under some 
other President. That the importance of the 
election was also recognised by the Democrats 
was shotm by the fact that on October S4th 
Wilson himself issued an appeal *To My Fellow 
Countrymen” to rctum a Democratic majority 
to Congress, on the ground that a Democratic 
defeat at this stage would appear to indicate a 
division of loyalties within the United States 
which would encourage the Central Powen and 
proportionately depress the Allies. Although 
such action was not unprecedented, he was 
bitterly attacked by the Republicans on the 
UO 
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Bomewh?! spedous ground that the President 
should not engage in party politics. The appeal 
was, ‘ however, hniitless. and the Republicans 
improved thc»r position in both Houses of Cca’ 
gress. In the House of Representatives their 
majority was inareased. In the Senate they also 
obtained a majority, but of only two votes, so 
that the balance of power lay with semi-inde< 
pendent membm, such as La Fcllette, w^ho was 
largely dependent on the votes of the German 
popiilation of V^isconsin.. 

The results of the election placed the Repub- 
licans in a strong position, to lay the foundations 
of the igao campaign by unremitting hostflicy 
to the President’s poliq for the next two years. 
It also was evidence of a sectional chan^ of 
leadership xrnm the agricultural South to the 
industrial North. This change was particularly 
and vitally evident in the composition of the 
Senatorial Committees, of wbi^ the Foreign 
Relations Commitcee would play a vital part in 
the consideraticr of any Peace Treaty. In this 
particular Committee Republican control was 
ensured by the corrupt return of Mr. Truman 
Newberry as Senator for Michigan, who 
although Micted by a Federal Gia^ Jriy in 
March 1919, and the subject of a Senatorial 
iavestigitii^ nevenhelss Teamed his sear Jin' 
suSdent time to secure the Republican 
majority. 

Wilsw, However, still retained his confidence. 
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On*November • ith he issued an annovncement 
in (he following terms: 

“Evei7thi-ig for which America fought has 
been accomplished. It will now be our for 
tunatc duty to assist by example, bj so^r, 
friendly cour-scl and by matena' aia in the 
establishment of a just dcmociacy throughout 
the world." 

Pis own oontributioQ of frieodly co: 2 iisel 
oe proposed to make in person, and it 
vvas to the ^'ather unsympathetic Senate 
that he announced on December atd iiis 
intention to participate personally ii tUs Peace 
Conference in Paris. The reason he gave was 
that the Allied Governments desired his pres* 
ence for the personal interpretation and appj* 
cadoiL of the principles of peace laid down ir his 
earlier speeches. 

But it may well be doubted whether in this 
Wilson corr^y interpreted the feelings of the 
Allied Governments, nor did he with complete 
accuracy express his own. In private conveia- 
tion with members of his CaDinet he had ex< 
plained that his decision to go to Paris wes due 
to the fact that while he was fully conversant 
with the viewpoint of the American people, he 
knew less about the forces moving on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and nad not su^eot oonfi' 
dence in the reports he mig^t receive on these 
subjects if he remained In Washlitgtcn. .t was, 
iiJi 
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he felt, essential for him to be on the spot tc 
assess the desires of the Eiiropean peoples, 
carrying with him, as he would, an exaa know- 
ledge of the ideals and aspiiadons of the people 
of the United States. It is certainly the case that 
up to date Wilson had interpreted extra- 
orfinarily well the desires of his own country- 
men. As Franklin K. Lane had said, "'Ke is con- 
scious of public sentiment— surprisingly sc — 
for a man who sees comparatively few people." 
But he was now entering on a period during 
which his comprehension of the desires of the 
people of the United States would drift farther 
and farther away from their sometvhat drab 
reality. 

A further reason for his desire to go to Paris, 
and one to which he gave expression in a re- 
markable address to the members of the mission 
which accompanied him, was the belief that he 
alone of all the delegates (and therefore the 
United States alone of all countries) truly repre- 
sented the hopes and aspiiatioos of the peoples 
of the worldi The American delegation, he 
advised them, would therefore have to fight the 
other delegates, whose motives were so much 
lower than their own, while he himself would 
act as the spokesman of humanity. It is said 
that during this period of his life Wilson 
developed a strong interest in Indian philo- 
sophy. The increasingly idealistic character 
of his speeches and his growing belief in a 
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mysterious hrzc emanating from humanity, 
which crystallised into public opinion, may be 
evidence of thiSL He clearly regarded as insigni- 
ficant the ''vehement pronouncement by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on November ^yth to the effect 
that the Republican victory in the elections 
implied a repudiation by the American people 
of Wilson's leadersoip, and deprived him of 
Authority to speak for the United States in any 
representative apacity. But at any nte the 
world had been warned. 

Wilson and the other representatives— 
Colonel House, Lansing, General Bliss and 
Henry White (the last a Republican diplomat 
frain the McKinley-Thcodore Roosevelt period} 
—mailed on December 4th, igi8. Before the 
opening of the Conf^nce Wilson made a short 
tour through Great Britain, France and Italy, 
being hailed in all quarters as a politial 
Messiah, ushering in, at any rate, a new earth, 
if not a new heaven. From Wilson's point of 
view the tour enabled him both to generate 
public opinion in favour of the principles which 
he desired to sec adopted in the ultimate Peace 
Treaty, and himself to accumulate strength 
from the expression of such opinion, in inter- 
national conferences, however, the support of 
public opinion is not always enough, and it 
may even be ambiguously expressed. While the 
peoples of their various countries were cheering 
Wilwn, at the same time in England Uoyd 
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Geoige lud won a lesounding electoral victory 
on a platfonn by no means favourable to 
Wilsonian idealism, and ClemEnceau in Trance 
had received an eqivdly resounding vote o£ con- 
fidence from the French Chamber, inasmuch as 
both of these leaders had by comparison with 
Wilson an irscoire tenure of office.^ diese votes 
of confidence were proportionately the more 
important in strengthening their position at the 
Conference, while Wilson, although for the time 
being personally irremovable, could not be re- 
garded, except by those prepared to ignore the 
niceties of the American Comiituticn, as being 
in a wholly unquivocal position. 

The details of the negotiations ia Paris have 
been widely discussed and will not be pursued 
here. Our main interest will be directed to that 
part of the Treaty which was of most impon- 
ance to Wilson— viz. the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The hope of such a League had been 
vaguely put forward by President Grant, and 
expressed with some particularity at the meeting 
of the League to Enforce Peace held in 
May 1916, to which we have already referred. 
It had ?lso been advocated by Theodore Roose- 
velt in his acceptance of the Nobel Peace Prize 
in May igic. “t was, in fact, an idea which had 
been worked upon for some time on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and by persons of all parties, by 
Colonel Fouse and his staff and also by es- 
Fi^ident Taft, and on the British side by Lord 
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FhUtiiQore> Sir Robert Cecil and othen. In the 
course of discussions at Paris benveen rcpresenta- " 
fives of the British and American delegations, 
these various plana had been combined in a 
general document, and the result «vas submitted 
to a Drafting Commissioa of the Conference, of 
which Wijson was Cbaiman. The plan provided 
for general disarmament, for international cO' 
operation in the League Council and the 
League Assembly, and for the guidance and con^ 
tiol of undeveloped peoples, and Wilson, ably 
assisted by General Smuts and Sir Robert Cedi, 
had the satisfaction of piloting the plan through 
the Gomaission substacrially in the form which 
He himself desired. He was insistent that it 
should form an integral part of the Treaty of 
Peace, and this insistence, although a prime 
cause of America's failure to ratify the Tre?ty, 
was probably right on t>vo grounds. First, in 
view of the speed with which the Treaty was 
being worked out and the inevitably hurried 
decisions which were being taken on the terri- 
torial demands of the various Allies, some device 
for making subsequent adjustments in the terms 
of the Treaty was obviously essential. Second, 
however, and more important from Wilson's 
point of view. It was essential to provide some 
bond which would almost automaticaffy compel 
sovezvign States to join the League of Nations, 
and ^e obvious way of doing this was to incoi^ 
porate the Covenant in the Treaty which they 
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would subsequently sign. It is worth remember- 
ing that at that date there was no such extra- 
ordinary compulsion as the invention of the 
atomic bomb to diajnatise before the nations of 
the world the vital necessity for international 
cooperation. 

The success of these early discussions made it 
easier for Wilson to Tetum home^ in February 
1919, as indeed he needed to do :n order to 
attend to domestic business. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is said 
to have intervened at a oitiol moment to navi- 
gate the George Washington safely through the 
dense fog which enveloped its destination, an 
episode wnich may be regarded as prophetic. 

Or arrival. Wilson gave some account of the 
progress made and stressed particularly and 
somewhat rashly his determination that the 
League should an integral part of the Peace 
Treaty. As it stood, the Covenant made no 
mention either of the Mcnroc Doctrine nor of 
the Japanese demand for racial equality, which 
had been one 0: the questions most vigorously 
debated in the Drafting Commission. To the 
American Senate the unqualified participation 
of the United States in intemationai affairs was 
highly displeasing, and in addition to a general 
attack on the League by Senator Knox, there 
was the paiticubr demand that nothing in the 
Covenant should interfere with the operations' 
of the Monroe Doctrine, or with the right of the 
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United S^tes to withdraw from the League at 
any aoiccnL Republican opinion* however, was 
not unanimous in opposition to the League, 
which was supported by ex-President Taft, who, 
however, warned Wilson that stronger opposi- 
tion was to be expected later, and urg^ bis 
aquiesccnce in the amendments proposed by 
the Senate. That this opposition tvoiild be 
strong was indicated by a Senate filibuster on 
an important Appropriation Bill, a Senatorial 
technique whidi^vas almost becoming a routine. 

On Ma*xh 4th Wilson returned to Paris, 
where he found the Allied Powers proposing to 
separate the Treaty from the Covenant. To 
such a proposal he was, of course, violently 
opposed, but the fact that he h'mself was now 
demanding certain concessions as required by 
the United States Senate meant that he too must 
yield on certain issues if he was to cany his 
main point. From Clcmenceau came the demand 
for an alliance 0? the United Sutes, Britain and 
Fiance against Germany, the withholding of 
recognition from the new Russian government 
until debts to Fiance were paid, the separation 
of Austria and Germany, indemnities and the 
Rhiiie frontier. From Italy came the demand for 
Fiume, and from the Japanese the demand for 
racial equalify and dx retention of ShanCwng. 
The United States clearly could not compel 
Russia to pay its debts, and the aeparation of 
Austria and Gennany violated the principles 
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of self-detennination. Yet if the Covenant were 
tc be amended in the sense demanded by 
American opinioc/ WQson must yield some±ing 
to the views of the other Allies. 

In the middle of these complex and em- 
bittered discussions Wilson, on April 3id, fell 
ill. a piemonition of the strobe whi^ he suffered 
in the following September. It is rather signi- 
ficant that after ihb episode Wilson became in- 
creasingly unyielding and obstinate in his 
judgments, not only of the international situa- 
lion, but also of the political situation at home. 
In order to force a breach of the deadlock which 
was dearly developing, he summoned the Georgs 
Washington to take him home. At this 
Glemenceau yielded hiS demand for the Rjiine 
frontier, and Wilson in return agreed to 
Qcmenceau's demand for an alliance. Japan was 
somewhat grudgingly awarded Shantung, but 
Wilson maintained his opposition to the Italian 
acquisition of Flume, and went so far as to issue 
an appeal to the people of Italy over the heads 
of the Italian government. The fact that the 
Allies could not afford the Conference to fail 
forced them to accept the modiheations in the 
original Covenant which Wilson required as a 
sop to Congressional opinion, although the 
logical French mind recoiled &om a '"Covenant'' 
with its implied binding obligations, from 
which, nevertheless, it was possible to retire at 
wi^l. On April aSth the Plenary Session of the 
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ConJcTcncc accepted the Treaty incorporating 
the Ccvenani of the League of Nations, and it 
was finally signed on June 118th. 

On June agth Wilson sailed for America, 
arriving in New York on July 8th. Two days 
later he presented the Treaty to the Senate, by 
whom it would have to be ratified by a two- 
thirds majority in order to become effective and 
binding upon the United States. Since the 
Democtats numbered forcy-seven, as against 
forty-nine Republicans, there was no chance of 
Wilson immediately obtaining such a majority, 
for even some members of his own party— €.g. 
Gore of Oklahoma, and Walsh of Massachusetts 
-^ere opposed to the Treaty and Covenant as 
it then stood. 

The Repubhesns were divided into three 
groups. There was firstly the so-called ''Battalion 
of Death," a body of some fourteen Senators 
irreconcilably opposed to a League of Nations in 
any shape or form. They included Philander C. 
Knox, of Pennsylvania, who had been Taft’s 
Seaetary of State, Medill McCormick of lUmois, 
a violent isolationist, Albert B. Fall of New 
Mexico, later to be invoh’ed in the "Teapot 
Dome" oil scandal, and survivon of the Progres- 
sive party, such as Hiram W. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia and William E. Borah of Idaho, who did 
not share Wilson’s belief that the war had 
simply been a tTansfcrcnce to a wider field of 
that fight against reaction at home whidi they 
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had carried on together. As a group they 
bined ability, eloquence (Borah could be 
counted on to dll not only die floor of the Senate, 
but, more important, the gaUeries) and lack cf 
scruple, and they were detennlned to defeat the 
Covenant by any and every means. They were 
prepared, therefore, to threaten to bolt the party 
either in i gig or, worse still, in the Presidential 
election ig£0. should this appear necessary. 

Next tvas a body of some twenty Senators, led 
by Henry Gaboj. Lodge, and including sound 
party hacks, like Warren Gamaliel Harding of 
Ohio, who would only accept the Covenant sub' 
ject to strong reservations— that is to say, out- 
ri^t amendments of a kind that would need to 
be ionnally accepted by the other signatory 
Powers. 

Finally, there was a batch of moderate merva- 
tionists, some twelve in number, indudiog 
Senator Kellogg (later Secretary of State), who 
would be prepared to accept the League subject, 
to certain mild reservations which would inter- 
pret or protect United States IrterestSt but were 
hardly of a character to require the amended 
document to be nsubmitCed to the other signa- 
tories. 

Although ratification required a two-thirds 
majority, the preliminary adoption of reserva- 
tions required a simple majority only. If, there- 
fcrc, the Democrats were to ally with the 
moderate reservatfonisis, the outright amend- 
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mcnts wh'ch the Lodge group desired could be 
defeated, and the mild reservations carried, 
despite the position of the irrecondlables. The 
remainder fk the RepubLcan party would then 
be left with the choice of eicher joini*^ the mild 
reservation section or defeating outright a 
Treaty in which United States interests appeared 
to have been adequately safeguarded. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Wilson ultimately rejected 
the jiea of reservations, or of any alliance with 
the moderates, who therefore followed their 
party loyalties and at the critical moment sup- 
ported Lodge and rejection. 

A further factor influencing the conduct of 
the Senate in respect of the Treaty mi the 
shadow of the ipao Presidential election. Even 
during the period of war politics in Ariieria had 
been returning to their normal pattern, and the 
conclusion of the military armistice had ended 
such political armistice as might have existed 
during the period of military hostilities. The 
Republicans were thus prepar^ to play politics 
in their most extreme and pure form in order 
that Wilson’s leadership mi^t be destroyed. 

Some other elements in opposition to the 
Treaty may also be noted. In Paris Wikon had 
failed to secure self-determination for Ireland, 

embatrassment to hinself in securing from the 
British a passage for an American delegation to 
visit Dub-ir, whr^ its peculiar behaviour is 
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Stated to have been due to over-indulgence in 
Irish whisky. For this kilure^ and because in 
carrying throngh tne Covenant Wilson had 
mied hand in hiyid with the British, the :x- 
sulting document was opposed by the Irish- 
Americans, always more Hibemian than the in- 
habitants of Ireland itself. Other racial groups 
ilsc opposed the Treaty— for example, the 
German-Americans for fairly obvdous I'easons, 
and the Italian-Americans, led by Fiorello La 
Guadtlia (bter to become Director-General of 
U.N.R.R.A.), in resentment at Wilson's efforts 
to keep Italy out of Finnic. 

The Treaty ivas also generally opposed by the 
American Liberals. Being unaware of, or pr^ 
ferring to ignore, the practical problems which 
Wilson had to meet in Paris, they demanded a 
perfect settlement of the world's evils, and re- 
garded Wilson as having sold out his ideaU and 
as having been duped by uuscrupulous foreign 
diplomats. The New Republic published '^Tke 
Economic Consequences of the Peace,** by John 
Maynard Keyiies, which was extremely eff^ve 
in mobilising opinion to the view that the 
Treaty was too severe. 

Despite these various forces, however, Ameri- 
can Dublic opinion in genend vm not UIl&vou^ 
aWe to the rieaty, Opposition centred on 
Article X of the Covenant, and on the fear that 
the United States would need to take some re- 
sponsibility for world affairs, and thus become 
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involved in further wars. But even here Repub- 
lican opinion was divided, for Taft supported 
Article X as merely extending the Monroe 
Doctrine to the world at la^e, and denied that 
it implied any necessary involvement of the 
United States in war. Wilson, of course, looked 
forward to increased American responsibility in 
world alFairs: “Wc are provincials no longer." 
Apart froin this issue the Republican opposition 
was primarily concerned to lay the foundations 
for a victory in the 1920 elections, and its 
technique was to prolong discussion in order to 
give themselves time to swing public opinion 
farther away from approval of the Treaty in the 
form in which a Democratic President had 
signed it. Although, therefore, Wilson had pre- 
sented the text early in July, very little progress 
had been made by the end of August, although 
he had held several conferences with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. As a result of 
this delay of two months Wilson's patience ran 
out, and he decided to undertake a tour, chiefly 
through the West, in order to rally and inform 
public opinion; as always, he assumed that 
public opinion would, when informed, rally to 
him. 

It has been questioned whether this was a 
wise tactical move on Wilson's part. On the cue 
hand, it may be urged that the real struggle was 
taking place in Washington, and that Wilson 
could have b«n far better employed in trying 
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to bring his own direct and personal influence to 
.bear upon individual Senators. He miglit well 
arouse enthusiasm in the West, but the final 
voting would take p[ace on Capitol HiU. He bad 
himself pointed out (In Constitutional Goveni- 
mtnt) that an appeal to the people is likely to 
have less effect on the Senate than on the House 
of Representatives, but more than once before he 
had used this technique with success, and it 
is not difficult to see why he turned to it again. 
He set off on his tour on September grd, 1919, 
and in twenty-two days delivered forty .addresses, 
which rank among the best of his speeches, 
although the preparation g^ven to them was ot 
the slightest. On September 26th at Wichita, 
Kansas, he collapsed with a stroke and returned 
to Washington. The tour, although a magnifi- 
cent intelleaual feat, was on the whole a faOure. 
Only tOTvards its close did Wilson succeed in 
arousing any substantial popular enthusiasm, 
and the tour perforce came to an end before 
this local enthusiasm had reached such a pitch 
as 10 be contagious. Moreover, it carried some- 
what farther tlic breakdown of co-operation 
between President and Senate which had begun 
two years earlier. 

Wilson’s collapse gave rise to a peculiar con- 
stitutional problem which has, in fact, not yet 
been resolved. The Constitution provided that 
on the inability of the President to discharge his 
office, the Vice-President should take his place, 
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but it did not laf down how this inability should 
be established. In these drcumstances, despite 
the attempts made by the Republican opposi- 
tion to displace Wilson, it was possible for him, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Wilson and his 
ofl&cial family (his secretary, Tumulty, and 
Admiral Grayson, his doctor) to retain the reins 
of power in his hands, althou^ for some time 
it was doubtful how he was himself direct- 
ing the gm;crnmcatal equipage. 

It is also noticeable that throughout 1919 the 
more unpleasant chahicteristics of a moral re- 
former, from which he derives his strength— for 
example egotism-^appear in MIson to become 
more marked, and particularly after his return 
to Paris in March. By September he was no 
longer in communication with Colonel House, 
for reasons which are still obscure, but are 
apparently cdnnectcd with the situation which 
he bad found in Paris on his return. In 
February ig^o he dismissed Lanring, ostensibly 
on the ground that the Secretary of State had 
called Cabinet meetings in Wilson’s absence. 
Lansing bad, in het, c^lcd meetings of Minis- 
ters, but these were informal discussions merely. 
They were obviously necessary for the conduct 
of business which Wilson was incompetent to 
transact, and were certainly very venial delin- 
quencies. The real reason for Wilson’s action 
was the revelation of some unfavourable but 
justified critidsms of the Treaty which Lansing 
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had expressed in Paris. Wilson regarded this 
as personal treachery to himself, but be should 
have known the views of his Secretary of State 
before taking him ta Paris. Once there, as the 
Treaty developed, Lansing's position became 
increasingly difficult, for to resign during the 
negotiations would have completely destroyed 
the position of (he Amerian ddegation and any 
penimal power on Wilson's part to achieve his 
aims. In the conduct of the campaign at home 
to secure the Senatorial endorsement of the 
Treaty, Wilson declined to relinquish control 
and became inaeasingly opposed to any com- 
promise with the opposition although before he 
left on his speaking tour he had drafted £onr 
interpretative reservations which might have 
formed the basis for an alliance with the “mild 
reservationists." 

At this time the political skill and suavity 
in negotiation of Colonel House would have 
been invaluable and Wilson’s severance from his 
old frend and adviser was a major disaster. Yet 
House, though ill himself, did his best to play 
his accustom^ idle, and late in October sent 
to Washington Colonel Stephen Bonsai, who 
obtained &om Lodge a statement of the mini- 
mum reservations that the latter would accept, 
whwh were Tl rduot djamter. 

document was promptly sent to ’^Vilson, who 
neither acknowledged it nor acted on it. It 
is, in fact, uncertain whether he received it 
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or whether it was kept ^rii him by his olFcial 
family. 

Lodge Mm pardonably offended and five 
days later put fourteen resezva- 

tions— their number appaTemly designed as a 
reflection on Wilson’s Fourteen Poinis. In the 
main they were designed to exempt the United 
States from any obligation to support the aaions 
of the League of Nations, to give her the privilege 
of unrestricted armament and to repudiate the 
Shantung a^vardL A final reservation, designed 
to appeal to the Irish vote, urged that Ireland 
should speedily achieve a government of her own 
choice and be promptly admitted to member* 
ship of the L^gue. These reservations were 
accepted by the Senate, but even so the Treaty 
foiled, to obtain the necessaiy’ number of 
votes. 

During the ensuii^ winter public demand for 
ratification of the Treaty actually increased, and 
even Lodge began to weaken in his opposition 
to it until finally overborne by the Batudion of 
Death. Republicans such as Hoover and Taft, 
together with W. J. Bryan, urged ratification 
subiect to mild reservations. But Wilson re* 
mained immovable and instructed the DemO' 
cratic Senators to refuse any reservations and, if 
reservations were carried, to vote against die 
Treaty. He seems to have decided to adopt the 
strategy of creating a deadlock in the Senate in 
the hope that the mild reservationists would 
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then join the Democrats to carry the Treaty in 
its original form, or else that public* reaction 
against the Senate would enable the Democrats 
to carry the igfo plcction, and so ratify the 
Treaty in the following year. 

It *s not mere wisdom after the event to sug- 
gest that this strategy was misconceived. In the 
hnt place, even were the Democrats to defeat all 
the Republican Senators who would be standing 
for reflection in 19^0, it would still be mathe- 
matically impossible for them by themselves to 
command the necessary two-thirds majority. On 
the other hand, there was no particular reason 
to suppose that the mild reservationistj would 
join the Demooats unless their mild reserva- 
tions were accepted. But Wilson's final refusal 
of a possible alliance ^vas bnisquc and merely 
served to confirm the mild reservationists .in 
their party loyalty and cause them to vote with 
Lodge. 

It is clear that W-lson's better strategy would 
have been to accept sonic at jcast, if not indeed 
all, 0^ the rcsen'at'ons put fo-wmd by Lodge hi 
October, and to leave the Republicans in the 
subsequent electoral campaign to deal with in- 
ternal problems which in themselves were suffi- 
ciently difficult for any political pany. The cost 
0* living was rising, and this ivas aftetting the 
cotton farmers and Western grain growers, two 
imporUnt elements in the strength of \Vilson 
and the Democrats, while the industrial areas 
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were being swept by a wave o! strikes and the 
attempts of the LW.W. to organise one big 
union of all workers. Failing thisi an alliance 
with the ‘‘mild resemtionists" would have 
carried the Treaty with reservations which went 
little, if at all, beyond the five favoured by 
Hitchcock, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
four of which were Wilson’s own. Wilson, how- 
ever, evidently thought that reservations of - any 
kind would be dishonourable, and would prob- 
ably merely be the prelude to further demands. 
Moreover he seems to have overestimated the 
influence of Republican leaders, such as Taft 
and Hughes, and the extent to which public 
opinion would in the last resort support the 
Treaty. 

Thus when, in March igso, the Treaty was 
again introduced into the Senate, the Repub- 
lican party was able to cany the strong reserva- 
tions which it desired, while on the final poll, 
on March igth, the negative votes of the Demo- 
crats, together with the Republican irrecondl- 
ables, were sufficient to ensure that the Treaty 
should, not secure the necessary majority, the 
final vouug being forty-nine the Treaty to 
thirty-five against. Among the latter were the 
Republican Senatom Hiram Johnson (Cali- 
fornia) and Capper (Kanss) and the Democrats 
Gerry (Rhode Island), Walsh (Massachusetts) 
and McKellar (Tennessee). On July ^gth, 1945, 
the four latter voted to ratify the United Nations 
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Charter, but Senator Johimm maintained his 
opposition, though he was too 111 to vote. * 

Since this left the United States still techni- 
cally at war with the Central Powen, the Senate 
in May abrogated the Dedaration of War in a 
Resolution which Wilson promptly vetoed as a 
national disgrace. The Site’s action on the 
Treaty was pure politics in the American sense, 
designed to ensure the defeat of Wilson and the 
Democrats in the autumn Presidential election. 
For his part, Wilson now aimed st making the 
election a “grave and solemn Ttfetendutn'' upon 
the Treaty issue, but, in fact, it became, as 
forecast by the newspapers, a grave and solemn 
muddle. 

The Treaty was not the only issue at that 
election. Among domestic problems were those 
of taxation, railroads and the price of wheat, 
while among foreign issues the acceptance or 
refusal by America of the Armenian mandate 
was also in question. Nor were the issues clearly 
set out, for the policies of the two parties on the 
Treaty and the Covenant were not clearly dis- 
tinguishable. Voters were urged to support 
Governor Cox of Ohio and Franklin D. Roose* 
velt, the Democratic candidates for President 
and Vice-President, because they were followers 
of Wilson and upholders of the League of 
Nations, while they were also urged to vote for 
Harding, with Coolidge as Vice-President, be- 
cause the Republicans would lead the country 
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into a safe Association o£ Nations. Harming, in 
fact; succeeded in obtaining the support, not 
merely of Johnson of California, who was a 
rabid opponent of theCotxnam, but also of Trft, 
who was a thoughtful and judicious supporter. 

The election gave Harding the unprecedented 
plurality of 7 million votes, Governor Cox faU- 
ing even tc cany his myn Stale, wni^c of the 
Southern States, Tennessee voted for the 
Republican ondidate. On the basis of Harding's 
speeches it was by no means dear that the 
American people had by their vote repudiated 
the Treaty and the League of Nations, but a 
party with a 7’miiUon plurality feels entitled to 
put such interpretation as it pleases upon its 
election pledges, and after bis inauguration no 
more was heard of the Covenant. In July 19*! 
Congress brought to an eno the stole of war with 
the Central Powers on terms which assured to 
the United States the advantages but none of the 
reBponsibilities of the Treaty of Veirsailles. 



EPILOGUE 


Woodrow Wilson and American 
Liberalism 

W HEN Colonel Haney in proposed 
U'ilson for the Democratic Presidency, he 
did not foresee tliat fourteen years later lie 
would be itutrjzQcotal in nominating Wilson’s 
Republican successor. Yet so jt turned out, for 
not only the apprent ingiatitudc of his political 
’ prot^, but dlsappintment at the latter’s 
policies, had caus^ the Colonel to seek the 
Republicar. fold, and on the night of June 1 1 th, 
ipo, he was oie of a smali group of party 
leaden who met in the traditionally “smke- 
fillcd" room 404 of the Hotel Blacbtone in 
Chicago in an endeavour to break the deadlock 
in the Republican Convertior, It was he who 
asked Senator Warren G. Harding whether 
there was any reason in his past life why he 
should not be nominated. Harding, doubtless 
reflecting that an illegitimate child had been no 
obstacle to the election of Cleveland, replied 
tel tefie/tras TOA, te toim te?Ei tecti 
his nomination through the Gonveatioc. ”He 
mi nominated," said Harvey, "because there 
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nnlhing against him and beaiise the dele^ 
gates wanted to go home/' but in the sequel it 
was clear that his judgment of character had 
not improved since the day he had picked Wil- 
son as a harmless and complaisant figurehead 
for the Demoaats. However, he had his reward, 
for in May igui Harding appointed him 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Wilson attended Harding's Inauguration— his 
drawn and broken figure a sad contrast to his 
athletic hearing eight years before and to the 
sinister bonhomie of bis so dearly mediocre 
successor. After the ceremony he retired to a 
small house in S Street, Washington. As if in 
response to some curious inward hankering to 
make a fresh start, he had formed another law 
partnership— this time with liis last Seaetary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby. But the breakdown in 
bis health was too extreme, and in an/ event 
there were few cases which his sense of personal 
integrity or the dignity of an ex-President would 
allow him to accept. So the firm of Wilson and 
Colby in its turn was dissolved and Wilson's 
public career ended, as it had begun, with the 
unsuccessful practice of the law. He died on 
7 etrv!ary 3 rd, 19*4* 

In the twelve years that followed Harding's 
It miigU itdi \j(t fsb. 

Presidency had achieved nothing, toat American 
history had come full* circle ard that the coun- 
try had returned to ihe position and frame of 
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mind in which it passed the years immediaftdy 
foUowing the G'vil Wfr. Both were perioda of 
Republican dominance, of abundant industrial 
expansion coupled with falling brm income and 
ending iii acute de[>res$ion, with a prevailing 
conservatism in sodal philosophy. That no 
detail in the comparison might be lacking, the 
Presidency of Plarding was characterise by 
administrative corruption and financial scandals 
which cast into the shade those of Giant's time 
and were accepted by the people with equal, if 
not greater, unconcern. It seemed as if all Wil- 
son’s efforts, indeed, those of Liberal reformers 
for the last generation, had gone for nothing, as 
Herbert Hoover, Seaetary of Commerce and 
later President, reversed the policy embodied in 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts and encouraged 
the formation of trade associations to eliminate 
the waste and ineffiLCicncy, as he saw it, of ftee 
competition; as mcrgcn and corporations grew 
apace and the House of Morgan again extended 
its £nancial control over approximately onc- 
fouith of the corporate assets of the country. For 
this the period when “the business of the 
United Slates is business,” of "normalcy " and of 
"rugged individualism." 

Wilson, no less than his three Republican 
successors, believed fn individualism, but his 
view of the function of the State was very 
different. To him the duty of govenunent was 
to promote free competition by eliminatiQg 
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unfair practices and over-mighty interests, so 
that small businesses mi^t become big and big 
businesses honest. In the Rqmblican t^ilosopby 
laissez-faire was more strictly interpreted, and 
while control was not objected to so long as 
business held the controls, government was ex- 
pected to refrain from hampering business by 
regulations, and rather to nourish it with sub- 
sidies and tariffs. Thus in September 19^2 the 
Fondncy-McCumber tariff restored to the 
Payne-^drich level many duties that- Wilson 
had reduced, and eight years later the Kawley- 
Smoot tariff raised them still farther. In foreign 
relations no party now advocated American 
membership of the League of Nations or 
cooperation between the United States and 
other countries. Lideed, even the Democratic 
party, which had campaigned in 19^0 on the 
issue of the League, dedined to endorse it in the 
party platform of 1934^ despite an eloquent plea 
by Newton D, Baker. Among the delegations 
who voted against the League was the delegation 
from New York, of which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was a prominent member. It is not without $ig- 
jiiEcance that the administration of Wilson's 
great Democratic successor was, ut its inception, 
more nationalistic than that of the Republican 
Hoover. 

In New Jersey the institution of the Direct 
Primary had, in the end, little effect upon the 
power of the party machines. After Wilson the 
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Conservative and business interests resumed 
their domination of the State, the municipal 
ownership of public utilities was defeated, the 
organisation of labour hampered and the 
modeiuisation of the archaic tax system delayed. 
By 1990 practically nothing was left of the 
*‘Seven Sisteia‘' Bill. Princeton still has its Clubs 
and lacks its Quadrangles. 

But before we rule out Wilson as a failure, 
there is much to be said on the other side. We 
must consider his personal success as a politician, 
his influence on the Democratic party and his 
relation to American Uberalism. 

That Wilson was a very shrewd politician was 
a fact which escaped the professionals who first 
raised him to power. At his best he was both 
astute and daring and, at need, tough and un- 
compromising. To be sure, there were 
expedients to which he would not stoop— for 
example, in igio he refused to take advantage 
of the report that Harding had negro blood in 
his veins; it was baseless, anyway. But at Prince^ 
ton he had not hesitated»to point out that Presi- 
dent Patton's retention of British ciiircmhip 
hampered his comprehension of the character of 
American youth; he did not shrink from 
threatening a separate peace with Germany in 
order to force his Fourteen Points on the Allies, 
and he contemplated the use of America's 
financial streng^ rifter the svar to compel 
Europe to America's way of thinkir-g. At Prince- 
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toa his success Iq raising the aademic standard 
was undeniable, while the accuracy of his 
diagnosis of the problem presented by the Clubs 
was later recognised bo^ there and in other 
univenitics, who also adopted, in one form or 
another, bis solution. In Ne^v Jersey, where he 
dm showed his mettle in public as distinct from 
university politics, the success with which he 
moulded the Legislature to his will and got on 
to the Statute Book the legislation that he had 
programmed wzs the more remarkable in view 
of the constitutionally weak position of the State 
Governor, who could not hold ofike 5or two 
consecutive terms. Wilson showed what could 
be done even in one term by a tough and in- 
flexible reformer, and at the least he did succeed 
In breaking the New Jersey pre-eminence as the 
home of corporations. 

The traditional limitation of the Presidency 
to two terms ra a similar disadvantage to Wil- 
son at the White House. Since rivalry between 
the Executive and the Legislature is the normal 
state of American politics, more than two con- 
secutive terms are needed if a President is to 
establish his authority over Congress or secure 
any sort of continuity for his policy. Any Presi- 
dent who has taken a strong line during his first 
terni 

intensified during his second, and particularly 
after the mid-term elections. Had his health 
remained good or the ^var broken out during his 
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aecoiid term rather than his first, Wilson njght 
have challenged the uutd*term tradition with 
success., What Ae consequences would have been 
for the world it woulf be interesting but futile 
to speculate. But it is worth recalling that he 
had already provided Ameria with the su£- 
clently unusual spectacle of a President who not 
merely announced his policy, but actually 
orried it out, and had shown an hitherto un- 
equalled control of Qongress, brought abput by a 
mixture of aigumcnt, mastery of legislative 
detail, weH-designed appeals tc the public end 
unabashed use of the Democratic machine^the 
“Old Guard" who "stand without hitching." 

To have got the programme of his Inaugural 
’Address embodied in Icgislaiion within nincicen 
months was an astounding achievement for a 
relative nc^vcomcr at the political game. While 
earlier reformers and Progressives had talked 
about reform, Wilson wrote it into die Fedcml 
Statute Book, where, despite some subsequent 
reversals, much yet remains. In foreign affairs 
the “grape-juice diplomacy" of himself and 
Bryan began that fundamental transformation 
of American foreign policy totvards Latin- 
America wh'ch was tc bear its full fruit only in 
the next generation, and if he may be criticised 
for having cast America for too idealistic a idle 
in world affairs, wc should at least pay tribute 
to the tenacity with which he expounded the 
view that she bad in truth a r6Ie to play. 
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has orten been suggested that he was out- 
witted by the subtle diplomats of Europe during 
the discussions at Park But it is as often for- 
gotten that it was during his second visitj when 
his position had been un^erniined by events at 
home, that he was forced to mtke the concessions 
for which he was later reproached, and even 
then he sdccessf jlly resisted the more extreme 
demands of the victorious Powers. During his 
Rrst visit, in discussions lasting less than a 
month, he got embodied in the draft Treaty 
the Covenaiit of the League of Nations substan- 
tially as he bad envisaged it, and the fact that in 
this he was supported by such men as General 
Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil by no means 
detracts from his personal achievement. The 
most constructive and fonvard-looking element 
in the Treaty was indubitably Wilson's tvork. 

Moreover* althougli the Republicans re- 
pudiated the idea of Wilson’s League, they were 
prepared to cooperate in practice. As early as 
igaa the United States began to send unofficial 
observen to League Conferences on soci?I 
problems, and three years later the country was 
offioally-represented at the Conference on the 
traffic in arms and munitions. Thereafter the 
co-operation of the United States was con- 
tinuous, and their willingness to support the 
efforts of the League to enforce pew was em- 
phasised by succeswvc Secretaries o: State. To 
be sure, other nations m^t wed wonder 
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whether, in an cmeigency, they could count on 
a. practiol manifescacioR of that williDgness. 
But the blame for this should not be laid at 
Wilson's dofir, bat rather at that of the Senate, 
which, amon^ other ^gs, consistently refused 
American adherence to the World Court despite 
recominendation by successive Presidents and 
the anomalous faa that from the beginning one 
of the judges had been an Amerkaru In this 
light there is much significance in Wilson's later 
reflection, shortly before his death, that 
America's entry into the League, had It taken 
place in igso, might have been merely a per- 
sonal victory fcr himself and would not have 
proceeded from the conviction that it was the 
right th'ng for the country to doj only when 
the country was so convinced would it be the 
right time for it to join. 

His influence on the Democratic party must 
not be overlooked. That a Democratic President 
had been able to hold Executive power for two 
consecutive terms was a remarkable fact in the 
party's history, and that during that time it bad 
proved its capacity to govern efficiently both in 
peace and war was a revelatfon for which the 
country was not prepared, conditioned as it had 
been to years of Republicam dominance. But 
these aspects were p^haps the least important. 
Far more significant was the faa that Wilson 
gave to a party that was highly impatient of 
control a firm leadership and, what is more, 

ayi 
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nods the party like it. True, the old machme 
leaders increasingly resented the loss of local 
autonomy which was Implied In Wilson's con- 
cept of Tcsporsible leade^ip, but the acclama- 
tion with which he was renominated in 1916 
showed the extent to which the party as a whole 
welcomed the new rtgine. In a negative sense, 
the confusion of the igso election and the fact 
that in 1934 the patty repeated the mistake of 
twenty years earlier in trying to beat the Repub- 
licans with a Conservative showed its necessity. 
Thus the way was paved for the next Democratic 
President anid his successful breach of the third- 
term tradition. 

No less important than this leadership was the 
extent to which Wilson advanced the conversion' 
of the party from an advocacy of State Rights to 
an intelligent nationalism. Section?! the party 
might be, and dependent on the alliance of the 
South and West, whose renewal was another of 
Wilson's triumphs, yet Wilson saw and im- 
pressed upon the party an appiedation of the 
needs of the nation as a whole and of the duty 
of the government tc serve the whole people, not 
merely one part of it. Himaelf singularly free 
from sectional influence, pride in h^s country 
tvas one of the mainsprings of his policy, 
national and interrational. Hence arises the 
paradox that the strongest measures of cen- 
tra-ised govermnent sprang from a party con- 
ceived in Stale Rights and dedicated to the 
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proposition that Federal power miist “be 
restricted. That government is the servant of the 
people, and not of particular interestSi was not 
one of the truths which Americans held to be 
self^vidcm, Wilson ilot only had preached this 
doarine during the latter part of his academic 
career, but he brought his par!y to the piKtice 
of it and gave the countiy its fiist real taste of its 
application on a wide scale. It was Wilson's 
tragedy that he carried the doctrine of service to 
a point where the people were not prepared to 
follow him. To justify this judgment we must 
analyse Wilson's Teiatlonship to the course of 
American Liberalism. 

Liberalism in America, though drawing in- 
^spitation from bodi Britain and France, was 
moulded into a form different from that prevaii- 
ieg in either country by the presence of the 
[ frontier atmosphere and the absence of an 
' arUtocraq, so that America was, for the first 
century of its independent existence, a 
genuinely classless country. Hence it embodies 
the emotional attachment to individualism and 
' equality which is so strong as to amount to a 
ftindamental American belief. Decisions oirthe 
{rontier arc essentially individual, and govern- 
mental functions are ^us reduced to the main- 
tCKmtt oi TiTjdrvidaai libwlws. Fjvcn the 
practical problems against whUh Liberalism 
constituted the reaction shifted from the frortier 
to the city, iridiridualism remained the basic 
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concept, though somewhat altered -n its prac- 
tical appIic?tion by the change from a rural to 
an urban setting. The alteration has been 
variously described as from political to economic 
Liberalism o*'xroni Americu: to entrepreneurial 
Liberalism. Political or American Liberalism 
stands firmly on equality, the denial of the right 
of any one individual to wield power aver 
another, and from its lutal oackground regards 
the liberty cf the individual as a positive fact 
implying uoth effort and responsibility. 
Economic Liberalism, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of enlightened self-interest erected into 
a system of sodety, contributes little to the 
maintenance of either economic or sodal 
equality, indeed rather presumes that the mar-' 
ket relations between individual competitors 
will be determined by their economic in- 
ccuality. 

In the United States, whether as a view of 
society or a system of belief, economic' 
Liberalism became associated with the i_iban‘ 
and industrial elements for whom the content or 
individual liberty is the negative one of freedom 
from controls and from responsibility for social 
conditions. In so as these two forms of 
Liberalism may, in America, be Identified 
jtspcctively wiih rural and urban society, to that, 
extent we may regard much of American h-story 
as determined by the contrast and frequent 
opposition between them, the former represent- 
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ing the American tradition which demands from 
the govemireiit positive action to maintain 
equality between individuals, the latter barring 
action to abate ccoaomic inequality or to 
ameliorate =is consequent evils. Although there 
was always suffideux conmon belief in laissez- 
faire as a principle to cause the two to become 
confused in Amer'can thoLght, yet this contrast 
is not an undue simplification and provides a 
useful due to the various political movements in 
which American Liberalism embodied itself. 

For it must be made dear that Liberalism was 
never the underlying philosophy of any single 
American political pany, but is raOier a body of 
sentinem from which from time to time the 
major parlies in turn draw contributions, tefonn 
on Liberal lines being no more confined to 
Democrats than to Republicans, The so-called 
Liberal Republican party is the exception that 
pro'^es the rule, for it came together on a basis 
of pnaical proposals rather than of political 
philosophy. Both the Populist and Progressive 
rntr'ements grew out of the rural rcsisunce to 
the over-mighty power of urban industrial enter- 
prise and finance, and both sought to protect ihe 
American iradixion of individu^ism and 
equality by political devices against the social 
and economic forces by which these were 
threatened. But it is significant that while 
during the period under review British 
Liberalism, faced with analogous problemSi was 
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aiiniiig to moderate the cljects of individualistic 
competition and was tending more and more to 
schemes oE social control, American Liberalisni 
aimed to preserve individualistic competition 
and maintained its belief in private enterprise. 

Wilson’s Liberalism was born in the English 
classic^ tradition. At home he could have road 
the Edinburgh Rtview and also The Nation, an 
American journal which, under E. L. Godkin, 
\m Gladstonian in its oudook. At college he 
read widely among English political writers, of 
^vhom Burke and fiagehot were his favourtes. 
His reading was, indeed, chiefly poLtioi; 
although at Johns Hopkins he did read a con* 
siderable amount of economics, he was not much 
interested in economic analysis, and it is doubt- 
ful whether in that sphere he ever really moved 
from his earliest position ’’pretty much of the 
old Manchester ^ool— to the right of John 
Stuart Mill." In his earlier years on the Prince- 
ton Faculty he upheld the principles of pure 
economic Liberalism, tlic virUics of private 
initiative and the necessity of individualism, 
particularly the need to rely on the enlighten- 
meot of the individual to produce the desired 
social and economic conditions. But the disputes 
over the Clubs and Quadrangles caused him to 
change his views, and by igio he was in a fair 
\n.y of abandoning in favour of positive political 
action the individualism that had commended 
him to the "sound bankers and Deoxcrats who 
176 
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have been voting the Republican ticket." By the 
time he reached the White House he hhd le- 
jected the theory that permits linrestricted 
individualism to proceed to the self-destnicdve 
conclusioQ of cut-ti^at competition. Wilson’s 
solution to the trust problem was not through 
regulation by a Hamiltonian central govem- 
mentj as Theodore Roosevelt advocated, bm a 
return to a Jcffcnonlan competitive society, 
where economic liberty and equality :s guaran* 
teed by icgukting not monopoly, but competi- 
tion, so that it may be genuinely bee 
competition. His dileinma was very like that of 
John Stuart Mill — ^namely, how to maintain the 
economic Homy of the individual and the self< 
k respect of the worki-ig man without compromis- 
ing economic progress. The solution for both 
seemed to *je adherence to ±t prindplei cf 
private capitalism and free competition, wh^Ie 
making su^ exceptions as might seem necessary 
to preserve fundamental human decencies. 

Wilson too had his own contribution to make 
to American Liberalism, which g'-ves the 
measure of his sigrihcance for the movement. 
First, -he provided a coherent and articulated 
philosophy set out most compactly in the series 
of campaign speeches collected ic The New 
Freedom, The essence cl his views is expressed 
in the quotation from the Jackson Day Speech 
given in an earlier chapter— nimely, to set the 
govemmem of the country free and the business 
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of tli€ country Lree and to restore to the people 
o£ the country the freedom to pntrol their own 
a&ii5. In this light the mious concrete pro- 
posals which he wrote into the Federal Statute 
Book fell logically into pla& as part of a single 
scheme. But Liberalism is a "comprehemive’* 
CTccd, in that it refuses to separate national and 
international problems. Gladstone, who was 
Wilson's ideal, had said that the first foundation 
for a good foreign policy is a good policy at home 
—and Wilson' heW the converse to be eqtially 
true. Second, therefore, Wilson aimed to 
guarantee in the international sphere the same 
degree of. morality and economic freedom as he 
sought to establish at home. Whatever might be 
the immediate occasion of America's entry into 
the World War, for Wilson its ultimate aim Was 
to save the world from dominatioi: by autocracy, 
militarism and plutocracy. From this point of 
view America's declaration of war is the climax 
of Wilson's Liberalism. And just as in domestic 
affairs Wilson advocated government action to 
ensure freedom Cor and between individuals— 
Adam Smith's ^'invisible hand" not being alone 
sufficient— so too, in the international sphere 
and for die same reasons, he advocated an inter- 
nationa! organisation to guarantee conditions of 
freedom for and between nations. 

The realisation that corporate action was 
needed to secure individual freedom was the 
inevitable consequence of the fundamental 
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defea of nineteenth-century Liberalism, which 
may be summed up by saying that It sucfceedccL 
in creating units, but failed to create uriiiy. 
Both in the national and international sphere 
the benefits that flowed from the emphasis on 
individoal freedom were bought at the cost of 
the sacrifice of a sense of social unity, call it a 
family system, in which the individual, whether 
citizen or nation, h)und an assured place. Tc 
say that this system, nationally and inter- 
nationally, was reactionary and that the destruc- 
tion of domestic feudalism and the Holy 
Alliance were alike justified, is no teal answer. 
For the loss of that sense of belonging to an 
association of which the whole is somehow 
greater than the sum of its parts was real, and 
neither Canning and Monroe in the inter- 
nadonal sphere nor Adam Smith and Ricardo in 
the domestic offered anything to replace it. Thus 
Wilson's appeal to his countrymen to Tcalise 
rdiat they owed to their coimtry, his profound 
sense that the claims of America transcended 
those of sectionalism and that in the cation’s 
service the individual could find perfect free- 
dom, was an attempt to fill the gap that 
Liberalism had created. Similarly, in inter- 
national affairs the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was to provide individual nations with 
a bond of common service tc humanity. But to 
this call to a wider service his countrymen were 
not yet ready to respond. 

W.Wi— lO* 279 
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iW Wilson grasped the problop of the 
twentieth century^ but bis solution of the 
nineteenth— to repair (or internationally, to 
provide) the machinety of democratic govern- 
mer-t, and then his coLnti^ and ali countries 
would thrive. Eis stress on the need for Execu- 
tive leadership and close relations between 
President and Congress accurately diagnosed the 
weakness of the American fb^ of government 
But his remedy v/as only pairtial, for more 
radical reforms were necessary to achieve his aim 
of inoeasiog the ability of the people to use the 
government to promote their own welfare. 
Social and ecoconic changes had gone too for to 
be countered by mere political devices in i 
simple Jeffersonian democracy which is power- 
less in the race of great economic or financial 
concentmtions. American democracy could only 
he preserved by a retun^ to an even simpler 
ccororric society than the freely competitive 
capitalism at which Wilson aimed. Such a return 
was impracticable, but the alternative-^ neii^ 
social order and form of gevernment suitable to 
a modem industrialised State— was beyond 
Wilson's noiizon and that of bis contemporariesi 
who wanted the best of both worlds— a Jeffer- 
sonian democracy and miUiouaires. So, too, in 
internatkm] relations eqiiality of all nadons is 
impossible when there are "Great Powers/* and 
a simple return to the presenptions of the Man- 
chester School— the removal of obstacles to 
r8o 
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intencounei ttt access to raw materials and 
freedom of the seas— wiU not be enough. ‘ 

That Wilson saw the problem of his age^s 
it is of ours— but could not provide a permanent 
solution was due as*mudi to his temperament as 
to his training. Besides hi^ pride in America, to 
which reference has already been made, he was 
also driven onwanis by his conscience and Ms 
idealism. These great qualities were accom- 
panied by their ctianacteristk defects. Although 
it is an exaggeration to say that he was unable 
to be conciliatory to an opponent or tall^ him 
round, he could be hard and uncompromising, 
and particulail/ when he thought that a prin- 
ciple was involved, because then more than ever 
, he believed that he was right and that those who 
disagreed with him were positively immoral, A 
scholar, he would seek opinions, but in the end 
would rather delve into his own mind, and from 
consciousness of his own resources he drew the 
self-conddence that was the source of his power, 
Thus, whhe he was unequalled in rallying dis- 
interested men to his side, he was not able to 
bind them by personal ties of loyalty, for he 
codd not endure disagreement from those whom 
he believed to be his friends. He believed that 
the mass of (he people was capable of sharing his 
high ideausm of senice, ignoring that in most 
cases they wlU judge a policy, as a Tammany 
politician pm it, ”by what's in It for Mrs. 
Murphy the kids"; as has been said, he 
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£ailra to take a sufficiently cynical view of 
humanity, a ffiolt the present generation finds it 
difficult to condone. 

But Smuts's judgment that "it was not Wilson 
who hiled at ^ris, it was humanity" is not iur 
to Wilson or to humanity. Humanity cannot oc 
reproached for acting according tc its nature, 
and Wilson did not Ml at Paris. His failure 
came later, during those last months when h U 
career appean as a truly Greek Tragedy, the 
tragedy of the honest man driven by an inward 
compulsion to a course of action which the 
audience alone can see to he fatal During these 
months his consciousness of right, his idealism, 
his confidence that this idealism was shared by 
his countfymen, all blinded him to the sordid 
facts that the Treaty was not the unalloyed 
triumph that he claimed it to be, that even li it 
were, it was not therefore universally accept- 
able, that his control of Congress was not wM 
it had been h the earlier yean of his Presidency 
and that management and compromise were 
necessary. 

As a result, his Ml from the summit of inter- 
national prestige was even more rapid than his 
ascent, te though that had been. His oppontion 
to national claims, such as those the Italians 
to Fiume and of the French to the left bank of 
the Rhine, destroyed his popularity with those 
countries, while his reputation as a Liberal 
leader suffered from his failure fintly to attain 
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the peace of condliation which he had piomised, 
and then to persuade his own country to Accept 
the more limited settlement which, in fact, he 
secured. Had he presented the Treaty to the 
United. States, not as somethii^ identical w^th 
the ideals he had set out to achieve, but as die 
best that could be obtained within the limits of 
the possib-e, he njght have had better success; 
but he allowed hh polidal acumen tc be 
swamped by pursuit of the ideal, Nevertheless, 
it is undeniable that the sole creative act of the 
Peace Conference, which was the Lcafoc of 
Nations, resulted from Wilson’s leade^^ip, 

And yet, in the last analysis, vras his faith in 
the “sober second thought” wholly unjustified, 
even though it may take the nations longer to 
reach it thar he haa hoped? 

We may find a due in the words of his friend 
and Princeton colleague, Bliss Perry: 

“He had worked tirelessly in solitude, had 
held himself inflexibly to his task. He had 
learned self-reliance. He trusted his own logic 
and his own instincts without much counsel 
from other men. It is the ancient story of 
heroes— and of martyrs/* 

Or in the words of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
after the death of Pre^dent Franklin Roosevelt: 

'Woodrow Wilson was alu stricken and, in 
that instance, the peoples of the world failed 
to carry out his visioR. 
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Perhaps in His wisdom* the Almighty is 
trying to show us that a leader icay dmt the 
way, may point out the road to lasting peace, 
but that many leaders and many peoples must 
do the building. It cannof be the work of one 
man, nor can the lesponsibiltty be laid upon 
bis shouldersi and so, when the time comes for 
peoples to assume the burden more fully, he 
is giTcn rest/' 

But let the last word be Wilson's own: 
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